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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


ee E’S callin’ for rain,” the old-timers say when they hear the doleful 
cry of the mourning dove. But the “rain dove” is merely singing be- 
cause he wants to, and his song is as frequently heard after a rain as before. 


This trim, streamlined relative of the extinct passenger pigeon is one of 
the farmer’s principal allies in the control of undesirable weeds, for its diet 
consists chiefly of weed seeds and waste grain. 


Mourning doves mate for the entire year, regardless of the number of 
broods raised. The male is a devoted mate, assisting in the construction of 
the nest, the incubation of the eggs and the feeding and rearing of the young. 
The squabs are usually two in number and are fed on “pigeon milk,” 
partially digested food regurgitated by the parent birds. The nest is a flimsy 
affair made. of sticks and. constructed so loosely that the eges seem in con- 
stant danger of falling through to the ground below. 


Although a few individuals remain with us during the winter months, the 
mourning dove is considered a migratory species, and during the autumn 
months leaves Pennsylvania for its winter home in our southern states. 


As a game bird, the mourning dove is not particularly popular in the 
Keystone State. Its gentle manner and pleasing appearance seem to cause 
sportsmen to forget that it is now recognized as a game bird in our state. 
Nevertheless, the dove really deserves a place in that classification, for its 
flight is extremely swift and with a stiff tail wind to add eccentricity as 
well as speed to its flight the long-tailed bird with the whistling wings is 
definitely an exasperatingly difficult target. 


Authorities still receive reports of “passenger pigeons” which always 
prove to be none other than the common mourning dove. The true passenger 
pigeon was a larger bird and has been extinct since the last captive specimen 
died in the Cincinnati Zoological Park in 1914, a martyr to man’s greed. 
Once present in enormous flocks that darkened the sky, the passenger pigeon 
was shot and netted for the city markets until not a trace of the splendid 
birds remained. Fortunately, present- -day game laws effectively guard against 
the mourning dove’s experiencing the same tragic end that befell its famous 
cousin. 
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L* there’s one thing on which most hunters can agree jit is the 
belief that hunting is the most pleasant of all sports. Whether 
one seeks the lowly cottontail, the swashbuckling ringneck, the 
wary grouse or the crafty whitetail, a hunter’s life is filled with 
happy anticipation and soul-satisfying memories of days afield. 

To 386 gunners, however, the sport has likely lost much of 
its appeal. These are the unfortunate victims of non-fatal acci- 
dents that occurred in Pennsylvania last year. Twenty-five more 
will never again see the November sun rise above the purple 
hills—the statisticians call them “fatalities.” 

The article “Annual Hunter Casualty Report” on page 50 of 
this magazine tells the story—in figures, that is. There’s nothing 
in those figures to describe the suffering, the heartache, the ruined 
lives and shattered dreams that attend disasters of this sort. And 
the ironical part of it is that practically all of these “accidents” 
could have been avoided; most of them were the result of care- 
lessness or downright greed. 

What ‘can be done about it? The answer is education. The 
hunting field is not the place to learn firearm handling by trial 
and error methods. You can’t give an inexperienced hunter a 
gun, turn him loose in the fields or woods with no instructions 
and expect him to be the epitome of safety. Common sense will do 
wonders, but he needs more than that. He must be taught the 
two fundamental and inviolate rules of safe gun handling, “Never 
point a gun at anything you do not wish to shoot” and “Handle 
every gun as though it were loaded.” He must be taught to be 
absolutely certain of his target. He must be impressed with the 
foolhardiness of placing his gun in a dangerous or insecure place. 
He must be taught the importance of cool thinking afield, and 
the disastrous results of greed. No rule of gun handling should 
be overlooked; no breach of the rules should be tolerated. He 
must learn that the least he owes in return for the privilege of 
hunting is a constant concern for the safety of himself and others 
in the field. 

Education and re-education of our gunning population is a 
tremendous task. The Pennsylvania Game Commission is tackling 
the problem with instructive motion pictures and literature, and 
through its Game Protectors and Conservation Education As- 
sistants. Many sportsmen’s clubs are taking the embryonic shooters 
of their communities under their wings, and numerous individuals 
are “taking a boy hunting.” But these attempts at safety instruc- 
tions, though commendable, are merely scratching the surface. 
For every lad who is thoroughly and properly trained there are 
a thousand who are potentially dangerous through insufficient 
instruction. Until the youth groups, the sportsmen’s organizations, 
the schools, the individual sportsmen, and the parents of young 
shooters realize the vital nature of such instruction we can ex- 
pect no decrease in hunting tragedies. Will next year’s reports 
again say “Dead—25, injured—386"? It’s up to YOU, my friend. 
































AMlegheny Fiikonal  tigaal 
o eas in Cooperation 


By Grace O. Beach 


fae day early in July 1949, two 
men faced each other across a 
desk. Between them lay a new agree- 
ment. A deep silence settled over the 
office broken only by the scratching 
of the pen as Ross Leffler, at that 
time President of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission and R. M. Evans, 
Regional Forester of the United 
States Forest Service affixed their 
signatures to the document, binding 
their two organizations to work to- 
gether in the Allegheny National 
Forest on a cooperative program for 
the management of its Wildlife Re- 
source. 

No fanfare or publicity marked the 
occasion as anything out of the ordi- 
nary. No photographers flash bulbs 
sent their blinding lights over the 
scene as the two men shook hands. 
There was not a single sign in the 
whole transaction to signify that con- 
servation history was in the making. 

The few people who knew about 
the compact were heartily in accord 
and hopeful of its outcome, but with 
tongue in cheek. How could it be 
otherwise, for generally speaking, 
“cooperative” has come to be just 
another word, dulled and meaning- 


less by repetition and lackadaisical in 
action, in spite of the fact that the 
dictionary defines it as a word of 
action meaning—“working together 
for common ends.” : 


The hardy hopefuls sat on the side 
lines and waited. After all, it takes 
time to get any program worked into! 
shape and functioning, they reasoned.” 
As month followed month without” 
any apparent show of action, a feel © 


ing of disappointment began to 7 
develop among the less optomistic, ” 
they figured this cracker was just an-7 
other sizzler. Then things began to7 
happen. 

Splutters of enthusiasm started to 
filter through the becalmed atmos-) 
phere, followed by a regular shower 
of sparks, as hopes soared again. The? 
sideliners settled back expectantly 
waiting for the next act. 

The party of the first part and the) 
party of the second part, partners in 
the agreement, began to wax en- 
thusiastic about their several accom- | 
plishments, but when they started | 
gloating over their partners accom” 
plishments our curiosity got the best” 
of us. Apparently the word coopera- | 
tive had been dusted off a bit, it’s 











Photos by the author. 
Top—Mr. Melton, Pennsylvania State 
College faculty member, and Mr. 
Costley, Forest Supervisor of Allegheny 
Forest. 


Center—Fun in the recreational area. 


Bottom—Ducks on the Forest’s water- 
fowl sanctuary. 
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glitter was showing. We wanted a 
look behind the scenes. 

Unashamedly, we angled for and 
received an invitation to come back 
stage and see the results to date, and 
tour the forest to the points of in- 
terest. 

Accordingly, very early one Satur- 
day morning, the alarm jangled a 
steady din. Sleepily, the writer groped 
to shut off the racket, while one eye 
managed a sneak preview of a new 
day. It was still dark and that un- 
usual fact brought startled reaction. 
There was a long drive ahead to keep 
an appointment at eleven. 


Our party arrived at the Ranger’s 
station at Marienville on schedule. 
Waiting to greet us was our host, 
Richard Costley, the Forest Super- 
visor of Allegheny National Forest— 
the only Federal Forest in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

After the usual greetings and in- 
troductions, we were briefed on the 
schedule set up for our visit. On the 
wall in the Rangers Station is a big 
map of the Forest and our route and 
points of interest were traced so we 
would be fully acquainted with the 
area through which we would travel. 
Then we climbed into a car and 
started on our trip through the 
forest. 

Enthusiasm is contagious and 
you're not in the company of Mr. 
Costley very long before you begin 
to feel you have picked up the germ. 
As we drove along the well-kept 
forest roads, Dick told us of the plans 
and policies followed in the Forest 
Service and how the agreement came 
into being. We learned that in ad- 
ministering the Country’s National 
Forests our Forest Strvice is actually 
responsible for about 1/10 of the 
Nations entire area, that in this vast 
domain wildlife is considered as a 
primary renewable resource, to be 
managed as any other forest resource 
for its permanent protection and use, 
and at the same time to insure its 


full coritribution to human _happi- 
ness and well-being. 

Those who shape the policies of 
this organization firmly believe our 
forests are becoming increasingly im- 
portant in preserving and restoring 
this basic resource, since the forest 
is the natural home of so many kinds 
of birds, fish and animals. That be- 
lief has become their national policy, 

To carry out this policy they must 
work in as close cooperation as pos- 
sible with the conservation agencies 
managing the wildlife resources with- 
in the states where the forests are 
located, Mr. Costley pointed out. 
Every sportsman knows that their 
Game Commission in the Keystone 
State wholeheartedly subscribes to 
this policy as do the sportsmen whose 
hunting dollars support their Com- 
mission’s activities. It was natural 
then, that the agreement would re- 
ceive their approval. 

We asked about the size cf the 
forest and learned that it is 37 miles 
long and 43 miles wide. The Alleg- 
heny River forms its western bound- 
ary from the New York State line 
south to Tionesta. The Clarion 
River forms most of the southern 
boundary, and U. S. Highway 219 
closely follows the eastern boundary 
to the New York State line on the 
north. Within these boundaries lie 
approximately three-quarters of a 
million acres of which nearly half a 
million acres are now in_ public 
ownership. The forest is contained 
within the four counties of Warren, 
McKean, Forest and Elk. It was es- 
tablished by proclamation of Presi- 
dent Coolidge on September 24, 1923, 
and for ease of management is 
divided into four Ranger Districts. 
However, because of currently 
limited funds only two district 
rangers can be financed. The South- 
ern District Headquarters is located 
at Marienville where we came into 
the forest and the offices of the 
Northern Districts are located at 
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Sheffield. The Supervisor’s office is 
located at Warren. 

It was interesting to learn that in 
the early days of settlement in this 
country, this land was once claimed 
for the King of France. Today, it be- 
longs to over 150 million Americans, 
who are its stockholders. Fifteen mil- 
lion of these Americans live within 
300 miles of this beautiful National 
Forest easily accessible for their en- 
joyment and pleasure. It is a fair sup- 

ition that the king in his most 
extravagant dreamings could never 
have envisioned any such situation. 

As we had been talking, we drove 
through the southern tip of the 
forest, stopping to see the Loleta 
Forest Camp. It is one of the eight 
developed recreational areas provid- 
ing picnicking, camping and swim- 
ming. Tables, firegrates, storm shel- 
ters, drinking water and firewood are 
provided free at all of these camps 
except at Loleta and Twin Lakes 
where a small fee is charged. 

After that we swung over past the 
Zimmerman Hill Fire Tower. There 
are ten State and Federal lookouts in 
all and trained personnel are main- 
tained to locate and put out fires, be- 
cause wildfire is an ever present dan- 
ger and the worst enemy of the forest. 
The State and Federal Government 
cooperate very closely in guarding 
the area and fighting fires. 

Continuing, we came to one of the 
nearly forty summer home areas in 
the forest. Certain areas are set aside 
for this purpose and several hundred 
special use permits have already been 
issued for forest summer homes, 
hunting cabins and residences which 
have already been built. We stopped 
to look at several and at the type of 
construction which fits so charmingly 
into the natural background, one of 
the requirements of building on our 
Federal Forest land. Other sites are 
available, and any one desiring to 
obtain the use of one of these sites 
can get full information at either of 
the Ranger Stations or the Super- 
visor’s Office. 


By this time we were all hungry 
and lunch was a very pleasant ex- 
perience. We stopped at the Penn 
State Forest Summer Camp or Field 
Training School, which fortunately 
was in session, and were greeted by 
Mr. Rex Melton who is a member 
of the faculty of the Forestry Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania State College. 
We all joined the students, lined up 
along the cafeteria counter and came 
away with full trays reminiscent of 
logging camp days. The food was 
delicious and there was plenty of 
coffee and milk served in big pitchers 
at each table. Students and guests 
alike did full justice to the fare. 

This school we learned is con- 
ducted by State College and for at 
least two months and before graduat- 
ing with degrees in Forestry the stu- 
dents are required to get actual field 
participation and learn first hand 
some of the basic forest work. It is an 
annual session and the students are 
housed in buildings which were 
formerly used as a CCC Camp, one 
of the first in Pennsylvania. The 
entire camp is on Government land 
and is operated under permit from 
the Forest Service. 

Lunch over, we thanked our very 
genial host and started out again. It 
was with considerable reluctance on 
the part of the author, for here 
among this class was a very good 
story of the aims and ambitions of 
these young men who were training 
for future conservation work. But 
that will have to wait until later. 

Our next stop was at one of the 
forest plantations, where young trees 
had been planted in an area that had 
at one time been burned over. They 
had a healthy start and would in the 
near future reach the size where they 
would provide the necessary cover to 
hold the soil, preserve the water 
supply, supply food and cover for the 
forest animals and form an integral 
part of the areas future timber re- 
source. How much wildlife food they 
supply was very noticeable when we 
stopped at one of the experimental 
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plantation areas. Here a fence had 
been put up around a part of this 
plantation to protect it from brows- 
ing and to permit it to grow with 
out competition. Inside the fence, the 
trees were about 9 to 10 feet high, 
but outside the enclosed area, trees 
planted at the same time had either 
been killed outright or were not 
much over three feet high. Those 
that had survived the constant crop- 
ping of the fresh young yearly growth 
by the over abundant deer were 
stunted and dwarfed. There is a mag- 
nificent deer herd in the Allegheny 
Forest but when the population is 
too great for the natural food supply 
area it is almost impossible to get 
young trees started. Trees that do 
make the grade require many years 
before they become of value to the 
overall picture. Here was proof con- 
clusive. 

There are some 12,000 acres of suc- 
cessful plantations on the Forest, 
about 5,000 acres of plantations have 
failed, principally because of the deer 
over-population and 25,000 acres still 
need to be planted. It is estimated it 
will take at least 60 years to finish the 
job figured at the present rate of 
progress. This average includes the 
acceleration of CCC days. This gives 
some idea of the ravage the axe and 
fire has caused and the time and ex- 
pense involved in restoring the dam- 
age done. Most of this could have 
been eliminated under proper man- 
agement, and fire safety and control 
and there would have been little or 
no need for such a tremendous un- 
dertaking. The task these men are 
concerned with as they fight the long 
drawn-out battle to replace the re- 
sources we have so carelessly dissi- 
pated, and which even yet we regard 
so lightly, is awe-inspiring. 

It was interesting to find out that 
according to the latest inventory 
there is a growing stock of a half 
billion board feet of saw timber and 
about five million cords of wood. 
This capital stock provides an an- 





nual harvestable growth of around 
6.7 million board feet of saw timber 
and 125,000 cords of wood. This is 
done by selective cutting, which 
means that trained foresters 
through the areas and mark the trees 
to be harvested. Only these marked 
trees are removed and the others are 
left to grow. Through this method 
of selection the better trees and sap. 
lings are saved and exposed to the 
light and air and enough sun is per. 
mitted to enter to bring up the seed- 
ling trees and allows room for the 
expansion and growth of young sap. 
‘ings remaining. 

This type of management permits 
annual cropping, assures future sus- 
tained supplies and still maintains 
the highest type of watershed condi- 
tions, and productive wildlife habi- 
tats. 


Water is recognized by the Forest 
Service as the most important single 
item which can be produced on Alle- 
gheny National Forest, the watershed 
of the northwest. This becomes _par- 
ticularly important in face of the 
fact that water tables are falling 
steadily. Heavy industrial concentra- 
tions drawing on the underground 
water, faster than it is replaced, has 
caused this alarming situation in 
many areas. Towns and communities 
are suffering from this diminishing 
supply and every effort must be made 
to hold the present supply and to 
try to rebuild this stream of life. The 
Allegheny National Forest is showing 
one way of attacking the problem. 


About 50,000 people are directly 
dependent upon the National Forest 
for their water source and five com- 
munities are more than 40 percent 
dependent upon it. Every Pennsyl- 
vanian is indirectly dependent upon 
its watershed protection in other 
ways too numerous to mention, but 
some of them very vital. 


The water problem in all of North- 
western Pennsylvania, as in any other 
section of the county, requires the 
most careful management and every 
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Photo by the author. 


Vegetation outside fenced-in area shows effect of overbrowsing by deer. Small pine tree 
indicated by arrow was planted at the same time as those inside fence. 


sort of precaution to guard their pres- 
ent supply. Water is one of our most 
precious possessions. Without it we 
would become an arid desert and 
every living thing would cease to 
exist. 

We visited one of the three areas 
of the forest that have been set aside 
for bird dog trials. Here some of the 
most important bird dog trials in the 
country are run, including the 
Grand National Grouse Dog Cham- 
pionships. Approximately 3000 acres 
of the National Forest are designated 
for this use and it is managed by the 
Forest Service in cooperation with 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

That brings us to our real reason 
for the trip and our next point of 
interest, the work done by the Game 
Commission and the Forest Service 
under their cooperative agreement. 
We had passed a couple of areas 
where we could see from a distance 
some of the work being done, but the 
softness of the ground due to heavy 


rains did not permit our reaching 
them. We visited others where the 
work had been completed or was 
nearing completion, and still other 
section were pointed out where fu- 
ture plans called for renovation and 
food and cover work. 

Nearly a hundred thousand hun- 
ters of big and small game spent 
some part of last hunting season in 
the Allegheny National Forest. Those 
who did hunt there probably passed 
at least one sign marking these plots. 

The signs are not elaborate, but 
they do proclaim the fact that this 
particular plot is part of a food and 
cover project for better wildlife habi- 
tat, carried out by the Game Com- 
mission and the Forest Service in 
cooperative agreement. Probably the 
greater majority of the hunters, not 
being familiar with this program 
passed them by, too intent on ‘their 
sport to notice the signs, or take time 
out to bother reading them. The pro- 
gram has not had’a great deal of 
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publicity and its accomplishments 
are not yet sufficiently well known to 
attract as much attention as they 
should. 

The cooperative work so far as the 
Game Commission is concerned, is 
done equally by two divisions. The 
Northwest Division under the juris- 
diction of Temple Reynolds, and the 
North Central Division under the 
supervision of M. E. Sherman, the 
supervisors of these two Wildlife 
Conservation Divisions of the Game 
Commission. 

Each Division has a crew which 
carries on this work. Trimming out 
apple and other fruit trees and prun- 
ing them so they will produce better 
results is one important project. 
Trees that once had a scattered few 
fruits now hang heavy with food for 
wildlife. Grass and grain plots they 
planted are waist high, where once 
they were practically barren or un- 
productive. Grape vines have been 
released so they can provide food and 
cover and the cuttings are planted in 
other areas, stepping up the supply. 
Border cuttings and plantings are 
made, and watercress and other 
waterfowl foods are set out. Feeders 
are constructed and kept filled dur- 
ing the need for winter feeding. All 
this work on the National Forest is 
accomplished by the Game Commis- 
sion in addition to the regular work 
of the Divisions. 

State hunting rules prevail upon 
the National Forest and of course 
regular law enforcement work during 
the hunting season is carried on in 
the National Forest the same as on 
the Game Lands and other areas. 

We saw all this work that had 
been done, but it was impossible to 
estimate the tremendous impact of 
their accomplishment, so we con- 
tacted Mr. Reynolds to learn the ap- 
proximate amount of work already 
done under this program by the 
Northwest Division. He was most co- 
operative as always, and here are ex- 
amples of some of the astounding re- 
sults. 





The group cleared 89 acres for 
planting, and planted a total of 128 
acres to grain and cover crops. They 
released 3827 fruit trees and pruned 
another 2574. Some 1300 wild grape 
vines were released to grow and re. 
produce and 313 acres were planted 
with release cuttings. Three small 
ponds were constructed and 1200 
pounds of waterfowl food plants 
were set out, together with an addi- 
tional 8 bushels of water cress 
planted at springs. Seedlings for 
food and cover plants amounted to 
28,771. Five turkey feeders were con- 
structed and 1500 bushels of corn fed 
in 1950. The same amount purchased 
for 1951. 

Mr.. Sherman was contacted and 
equally as willing to cooperate in 
supplying the overall picture, for 
work accomplished by the North 
Central Division, covering McKean 
and Elk Counties they have this 
equally astonishing accomplishment 
to their credit. 

Fruit trees released from compet- 
ing species of lesser value to wildlife 
amounted to 3714, and 3469 fruit 
trees were pruned. 138 acres of forest 
edges were especially treated. This 
means the clearing and cutting of 
30 to 70 foot strips at the border of 
field and tree plantations to encour- 
age sprout growth. 

Management policies of the Forest 
Service permits special wildlife cut- 
ting and clearing at the rate of at 
least one acre situated every half 
mile, Mr. Sherman informed us. 
These cuttings are located and made 
at advantageous sites scattered 
throughout the forest and benefit 
wildlife by creating forest edge sprout 
growth, dusting sites and the open- 
ing of the solid canopy of the forest 
for light and air. In this type cutting 
88 acres were cleared. In addition, 
wildlife values are taken into full 
consideration in connection with all 
other activities in the Forest Service. 

18,500 fruit bearing seedlings were 
planted along edges of clearing and 
plantations by this group. 14 food 
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lots totaling about six and one-half 

acres were planted to cereals. 17 plots 
10 foot square were dug up and 
seeded to grasses in the clearings 
made under the forest cutting proj- 
ects. 12 bushels of water cress were 
planted at springs and spring runs 
in an attempt to get it established in 
the water areas. 6 seep areas were de- 
veloped to provide feeding areas dur- 
ing winter months. Beaver dams have 
been planted to waterfowl food 
plantings amounting to about 16 
acres in this area ideally suited to 
wild waterfowl. 


These figures are constantly grow- 
ing as the program progresses and no 
doubt have increased considerably 
since our visit last fall. 


Each Division has a slightly differ- 
ent management problem depending 
upon the type of terrain. Consider- 
able time had to be spent in survey- 
ing and working out plans and actual 
reconstruction work has been under 
way just about one year now. 


Actually most of the field work is 
done by the Commission, but all of 
the work is based upon plans that 
are jointly made by both the Com- 
mission and the Forest Service. This 
requires an annual overall policy and 
planning meeting of “high level’ per- 
sonnel and a monthly session in 
which the Commission’s crew leaders 
and the Forest Service’s district Ran- 
gers locate and plan the specific jobs, 
with all their details. You can see 
that this is necessary in order to 
properly integrate the direct wildlife 
work of the Commission with the 
many Forest Service activities—such 
as timber cutting, etc., that might 
have an effect upon the wildlife 
habitat. 


Any sportsman who knows any- 
thing about this type of work will 
agree that great things have been ac- 
complished in a short period of time 
by these two crews of Game Com- 
mission personnel from the two divi- 
sions who are carrying on this work 
in the Forest, especially in view of 


the fact that there are only a few 
men in each crew. 


Is it any wonder that they are all 
highly pleased with their accomplish- 
ments and their working agreements, 
and enthusiastic about the program. 
Any person engaged in, or interested 
in, conservation work and knowing 
the tremendous need for this sort of 
program in our state. could scarcely 
see otherwise. Sportsmen who have 
so long fought for this type program 
in Pennsylvania should be equally 
enthusiastic. 


We stayed in Warren Saturday 
night and early the next morning 
were back on some of the many miles 
of roads in the Allegheny Forest, vis- 
iting other points of interest in spite 
of a heavy drizzle of rain. 


One of the most interesting adven- 
tures of the day was a visit to Heart’s 
Content, the virgin forest area, and 
to walk beneath those towering pines 
and hemlocks. What stories they 
could tell if they would. This area 
has been set aside by the Forest Serv- 
ice and will be retained as is, to de- 
light the coming generations of Penn- 
sylvanians and guests. 


We also stopped to see the trout 
rearing station where the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service in 
cooperation with the U. S. Forest 
Service rear 45,000 legal trout for 
stocking the 500 miles of trout 
streams that wend their way through 
this forested paradise, supplemented 
by trout from the state hatcheries. 


No visit to the forest would be 
complete for any sportsman or sports- 
woman, unless they visited the Sill 
Run project and saw first hand what 
a group of stout hearted sportsmen 
can do on their spare time when they 
have the will and a place in which to 
work. Here is a perfect example. The 
men from the Warren Field and 
Stream Club assemble here on week- 
ends and work on an area provided 
by the Allegheny National Forest. 
They have done a splendid reno- 
vating and food and cover job on 
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this their particular project. They 
are mighty proud of their job and 
they have every reason to be. There 
were many blistered hands, aching 
backs and weary men when each 
day’s work was done, but they had a 
lot of fun and pleasure too, in the 
companionship and accomplishments. 
There is nothing so self-satisfying as 
to stand back and look at a job well 
done. 


Finally, the time had come to 
wend our way homeward. There were 
still many things to see and things 
to learn. But that will have to wait 
till another time. We were very ap- 
preciative of all the time and special 
attention we received at Mr. Cost- 
ley’s hands, and his patience in ex- 
plaining in great detail all the many 
angles, and we were doubly grateful 
that he had devoted his entire week- 
end to our visit, making it a long 
work week for him. We thanked him 
to the best of our ability and started 
home through the Kinzua area. 


Now that spring and summer is on 
its way the sportsman can divert his 
attention from hunting to other 
things, and it’s a good time to take 
a trip to our State’s only National 
Forest and see these places for your- 
self. 

The things that are taking place 
there are the basic fundamentals that 
make sports afield tick to the tune 
played by over a million hunters in 
the Keystone State and their out-of- 
state guests. It’s a good place to get 
a look behind the scenes and judge 
for yourself how well conservation 
agencies and your Game Commission 
can work together cooperatively for 
the common good. 

When you come back, we think 
you'll agree with us that the Game 
Commission and the U. S. Forest 
Service have dusted off the word 
COOPERATIVE. Its glitter is defin- 
itely showing; conservation history 
has been and is being made. 


. . The End 





Photo by Ervin Transue. 

Here’s proof that wild animals are not immune to accidents. In what was probably a 
frantic effort to escape pursuit this Pike County antlerless buck tried to leap through 
the fork of an oak tree. Instead, his body became wedged in the tree~until starvation 
and exhaustion halted his struggles. 
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High Toon 


By John H. Day 


UT of the violet dusk of the 

June dawn another Summer 
came stealing across the hills from 
the south. ‘The countryman watched 
the gorgeous tiger swallowtail flutter 
down the woodland aisle and know 
that Spring had played out her yearly 
role. Surely all the glow of Summer 
is concentrated in this most beautiful 
of all our butterflies. The country- 
side lay fresh and clean, new-scrubbed 
by a Saturday bath which set in early 
in the day and poured long after 
nightfall. Then came a driving breeze 
which scoured the sky and drove the 
tall grass before it like a green flood 
of roaring water. Only Summer grass 
thus flows beneath the gale. 


The Summer does not explode as 
does the Spring. The Spring prom- 
ises and delays, approaches and with- 
draws, then suddenly swoops upon 
us in the smothering delight of her 
full presence. the Summer comes 
graciously forward, announced by a 
thousand heralds. The calendar calls 
for Summer to arrive with the sol- 
stice about June 21, when the sun 
“stands still,’ but the countryman 
knows that already there is not a 
spot on hillside or in lowland that 
does not glow with the fact of Sum- 
mer’s arrival. 

There was no sound of revelry by 
night. The gay carnival whirled in 
silent pageantry, dancing through the 
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gloaming and on into the dark hours. 
Fairy lanterns carried by the revel- 
lers floated lazily above the wide 
grassy bottomlands as fireflies by the 
tens of thousands danced to the rasp- 
ing fiddles of the cricket orchestra. 
No moon rose up to mar the bril- 
liance of the stirring spectacle. 
Etched against the black wind of the 
night, the sudden luminous traceries 
of the carefree dancing were beauti- 
ful beyond description. 


The countryman loves the day’s 
aftermath, that period of gloaming 
between day and darkness when the 
“pale stars blossom in the sky, and 
twilight’s gloom has dimmed the 
bloom and blurred the butterfly.” 
The nighthawk is partial to these 
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twilight intervals. Then he careens 
about above city rooftops or low 
above his favored meadows, shout- 
ing his nasal hunting song as he 
snaps up unwary insects. 


The world of the June darkness is 
a mysterious, awesome sort of place, 
with grotesque shadows and _ fear- 
some blundering insects whizzing by. 
Few indeed are they who know 
what wonders this world of the dark 
holds within itself. There are whole 
armies of living things which begin 
to awaken after sunset. 

When the June twilight fades the 
little red bat starts her “day.” Her 
sleep is finished under the leaves of 
an obliging tree where she hung 
head downward, hidden from the 
sun, her wings folded till she looked 
like an old cocoon or a cluster of 
dead leaves. Now her eager ears 
bring her the whine of midges. She 
can see the wavering passage of 
moths and hear the bumbling flight 
of tasty June beetles. 


Later this month the common eve- 
ning primrose will bloom in the 
dusty roadside edgings and in en- 
chanted fencerows and weedy old- 
fields. Like the night reveller it is, 
the evening primrose has a jaded, 
bedraggled appearance by day. But 
at sunset a bud begins to expand its 
delicate golden petals slowly and 
soon its fragrance becomes increas- 
ingly powerful. Soon come the hawk 
moths like meteors through the air to 
hover for an instant over each blos- 
som, ‘probing for the nectar hidden 
in tubes so deep and slender that 
none but the moths’ long tongues 
can drain the last drop. 


The street light on the corner is 
often a revealing factor to many of 
the wonders of the night life about 
us. The big water bug cannot resist 
the lure of this glowing siren and so 
introduces himself to many who 
never suspected his presence in the 
neighborhood. The gorgeous luna 
moth or the golden imperial moth 
may flutter in from woodland haunts 


to join the whirling parade about the 
dazzling light. Even the dobson fly, 
fearsome looking parent of the hell- 
grammites of rocky stream beds, 
often leaves his wide valleys to fol- 
low the gleam. 


As the month wears on toward 
July the big poisonous mushroom 
known as the Jack-O-Lantern begins 
to appear about old stumps or de- 
caying wood. This fellow has a spe- 
cial chore to perform during the 
witching hours of night, for it is 
phosphorescent and _ glows eerily 
against the ground. By day it is a 
disagreeable looking saffron colored 
mushroom, forming large patches 
wherever it sets up housekeeping. 


In more remote sections the big 
cat owl may still be heard as he 
hunts out his midnight snack of 
young rabbit, or perhaps even strong- 
flavored skunk. There will be a deep- 
toned, lonesome cry, echoing through 
the trees like the distant baying of a 
dog. Then suddenly the owl will 
swoop to the kill and his blood curd- 
ling scream of success shudders up 
and down the airways of the night. 


The countryman finds endless fas- 
cination in the realm of the June 
darkness. He slowly learns the lan- 
guage of another world in the starry 
shade of dim and solitary loveliness. 
Patiently he tracks down each new 
sound in the night. An early evening 
stroll along the country roadsides be- 
comes an adventure in enchantment. 
And the greening countryside is rap- 
idly becoming a double feature at- 
traction. 


We rode through the southern 
reaches of the moraine country, that 
area of sand hillocks ground out and 
pushed ahead by the great ice pack 
some thousands of years ago. Cut 
banks by the roadside revealed all 
sorts of fascinating mementos of the 
roughshod journeyings of the grind- 
ing glaciers. Bits of granite, sparkling 
quartz and odd pieces of feldspar 
were mixed in with the shales and 
sandstones shards roughed out across 
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the years. Among the fragments were 
many of the flat “wafers” small boys 
love to skip across wide creek eddies. 

The countryman is always stirred 
by the tremendous epic narrative 
laid down in the shales of the glacial 
moraine. Tumbled together in the 
sandy deposits are bits of the earth’s 
rocky ribs from outcroppings hun- 
dreds of miles away. The mills of the 
ice gods had ground slowly and here 
was the grist, mute evidence of an 
ice age beyond the reach of man’s 
imagination. 

We passed an occasional sand 
“quarry” where big gasoline shovels 
had cut deep into the deposits, ex- 
posing sand cliffs which had treas- 
ured their quartz particles for cen- 
turies. 

Bank swallows have found these 
exposed cliffs to their liking, par- 
ticularly where the sand is of such 
consistency as to permit tunneling of 
the passageways and cavities they use 
as homes and for nesting sites. A 
large colony of these little sand mar- 
tins had preempted one such cliff 
close by the roadside. The face of the 
sandy precipice was pock-marked by 
about 150 of the entrance holes, 
closely grouped. 


We stopped and watched for some 
time the fluttering activity about the 
colony. The bank swallow is a little 
fellow, smaller than the English 
sparrow, but his long wings give him 
an appearance of greater size. This 
colony was apparently feeding young, 
and the continual bustle about the 
nests provided a most delightful out- 
doors interlude. 


When you come across a sandy 
cliff that seems shot full of shell holes 
by heavy cannonading, stop and get 
acquainted with the bank swallow. 
He’s a very worthy citizen and one 
of the most graceful masters of flight 
among our feathered neighbors. 

_ A fledgling sparrow hawk moved 
in with us the other day and prompt- 
ly became the storm center of one of 
the most memorable fuels to dis- 





rupt the peace and quiet of our rural 
routine. He arrived in a cardboard 
box, and like every homeless waif 
who reaches our doorstep, was taken 
in with open arms by my unsuspect- 
ing wife. Advance billing had listed 
him as a baby “hen” hawk, but he 
turned out to be a sparrow hawk 
foundling, as cute as Christmas, and 
quite handy with his beak and those 
needle-point talons. 


He had apparently fallen from the 
nest, and displayed a ravenous in- 
terest in a handful of ground beef as 
soon as he had been placed in a 
cage box on our screened-in back 
porch. For a day or two all went 
well. He was given the mundane 
name of Henry and he ate and slept 
and otherwise comforted himself as 
a mannerly young falcon should. 


We promoted him from ground 
beef to raw beef trimmings and since 
then he likes nothing better than to 
mangle a gory chunk of this stuff, 
holding it down with one foot while 
performing murderous mayhem with 
his hooked beak. One night he dis- 
covered he could scramble out of his 
box. This gave him the run ‘of the 
whole back porch and _ trouble 
started immediately. 
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Hawks love high places and Henry 
began to feel the urge to try those 
long falcon wings. He would raise 
them high above his back and run 
full tilt across the porch in a most 
comical performance. After a day or 
two of this he took to launching out 
in short flights. First he made it to 
the seat of a wicker chair. This was 
not high enough so he tried for the 
chair arm and soon mastered that 
ascent. The next step was up the 
wicker to the top of the chair back. 


Here he was at a height which 
satisfied him for a day or two, until 
he espied the house plants on a shelf 
high in a corner of the porch. My 
wife had long since taken’ to veiled 
threats and mutterings about birds 
coming along and whitewashing her 
newly scrubbed porch furniture. 
Then one day she stepped out and 
there was Henry reposing splendidly 
in the middle of her prize begonia. 


This called for drastic action. I 
will be a long time forgetting the 
tempestuous scene in which the 
young kestrel, protesting bitterly, was 
evicted from the begonia. He went 
on to greater heights and in another 
day had settled down for a cozy nap 
in the heart of a tremendous fern 
which occupies a stand at least seven 
feet off the floor. 








My wife is now alternately breath. © 
ing fire ‘and calling us out to see the © 
latest cute caper on the porch. Even- 
tually we'll fling wide the door and 
watch the orphan sweep skyward 
where he belongs. In the meantime ~ 
the screens are a mass of baby feather — 
fuzz and the whole porch is a mess. ~ 
But I'd like to see anyone try to hurt 
that pampered hawk while my wife 
is on hand. 

The first weeks of June are a sort 
of “marking time” period on the 
wild flower front. Now the dense 
shade in the timberlands halts most 
of the floral activity on the forest 
floor. The tall meadow and roadside 
flowers of mid-Summer have not yet 
pushed far enough above the tangles 
to open their blooms to the sun and 
the bees. 


Household cares also put a semi- 
silencer on the bird-song festival 
which ushered in the month. After 
morning reveille the harried feath- 
ered fathers are too busy hunting up 
lunch for the youngsters to give 
much time to singing. But they know 
that June is a special month, the 
high noon of the year, when “the 
world is full of roses and the roses 
full of dew, and the dew is full of 
heavenly love that drips for me and 
you.” . . . The End 





BEDFORD BANK GIVES USEFUL GIFT 


A conservation-minded Bedford County Bank is observing its 80th anniversary in an 


unusual fashion. 


The Directors of Hartley National Bank of Bedford have announced purchase of a 
Lowther Tree Planter for free public use in planting trees for reforestation and for 


Christmas tree crops. 


Since more than half of Bedford County’s 625,160 acres consists of forest land the 
project will be of special interest to many private landowners who have idle acres not 
fitted for agriculture. The project will be sponsored by Hartley Bank and various county 


agricultural agencies. 


Searching for something that would prove of real and lasting benefit to many citizens 
and to Bedford County as a whole, the directors felt that the futherance of a tree plant- 


ing program would meet a genuine need. 


In making the announcement, the green-thumbed bankers reminded Bedford countians 
that trees produce a valuable crop, conserve moisture, stop erosion, provide food and cover 


for wildlife and add beauty to the countryside. 





—Pennsylvania Forests & Waters 
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» Liking 


By Bill 


NE of the mysteries in current 
literature on the outdoors is the 
lack of attention paid to camping 
out. There is no lack of interest in 
the subject, because probably more 
persons spend some time each year 
under canvas now than at any time 
in the country’s history (due prin- 
cipally to the millions who pitch 
tents in the various States’ park 
campsites) and camping appeals to 
the high sense of adventure which 
modern man has not yet lost. 
Even Army men, who felt that 
they hated the very sight of can- 
vas after living under it through 
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trying circumstances, find voluntary 
camping the complete opposite of 
the restrictions that made their 
service tenting somewhat obnoxious. 
For instance, I never saw three per- 
sons enjoy a camping trip more than 
a trio of ex-servicemen who went 
with me recently. 

It was all new to them. One had 
gone camping several times as a boy 
with the usual unpleasant results 
from unplanned camping. Another 
had been a Boy Scout when younger, 
but knew nothing of actual camping. 
The third had never lived in a tent 
except in the Army. 
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We drove to a wild and secluded 
section of a stream in southeastern 
Pennsylvania, and pitched two tents 
near it where a spring run came in 
to supply drinking water. Since we 
didn’t have to carry anything far, we 
were able to take along more com- 
forts than is possible on a trip where 
everything is packed in on the back; 
but, even so, we “roughed it.” That 
is, the earth itself was our bed and 
dur chairs, our table and our fire- 
place. The meals were cooked over 
a wood fire, and the utensils were 
scoured clean in the spring run. The 
fire at night was our chief source of 
light. Daylight and dark were our 
timepieces, since we had no watch 
along. 

Not roughing it as our ancestors 
did, perhaps, but a far cry from the 
city, and a break in the humdrum 
routine of everyday life. They took 
to it like kids, and the essential 
boy that is in every man came out 
and showed in their enjoyment of 
the most ordinary things. They were 
city men who did not fish or hunt. 
Therefore, they found something new 
and interesting in each encounter 
with a groundhog, snake, turtle, 
frog, salamander, bird or just a noise 
in the night. 





Baker Tent 











Their group reaction was that 
“this is entirely different. In the 
Army someone did all the thinking 
for us. We were told where to set 
up our tents, and then all we had 
to do was keep them clean. Here, 
we must get our own firewood, cook 
our own meals, do everything for 
ourselves.” 

This independence, and this free- 
dom from the restrictions of house 
life and everyday work, are good 
reasons why every man should try 
some camping out. And this applies 
to the countryman, too. One of m 
best friends has lived all his life 
in the mountains and woods, but 
never slept out overnight by a camp- 
fire in all his forty-some years until 
he and I put packs on our backs and 
went miles into the woods two win- 
ters ago to set up camp. He was as 
excited as a boy in his early teens. 
and had a marvelous time be- 
cause it was as new to him as to the 
city trio. 

More men would go camping, I 
believe, if they knew how to go about 
getting started. Let’s look into it. 

There are all kinds of camping. 
Easiest is that done in State parks 
where you set up your tent on a site 
which often has a wood floor, piped 
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water and other refinements such as 
food and ice delivered daily. This 
can hardly be considered camping 
as we mean it. Then there is tenting 
during the deer season. One of the 
phenomena of Pennsylvania deer 
hunting is the springing up of tents 
through the mountains. These 
usually are large wall tents, often 
erected over a previous prepared 
framework, and living.in one is com- 
fortable and convenient for hunters 
who like to be right on the spot. 


Then there is what might be 
called “roadside tenting,” wherein 
the equipment is taken from the 
car and set up near the road. With 
this sort of camping it is possible to 
take along cots, mattresses, gasoline 
stoves, canned foods and all the ap- 
purtenances of civilization. This is 
all right, but it can’t be called true 
camping, either. 

Finally, we have the form of 
camping under discussion here in 
which everything that the camper 
will need for his trip is put in a 
canoe, or on the back, and carried 
thus into the woods where there 
are no roads or stores. The pack 
must contain your shelter, bedding, 
clothes, food, and all the small things 
that go along. This is the closest 
we can come to living off the land 
today. 

This is not intended to be a 
course in camping. There are lots of 
books that profess to teach camping, 
and it might be an idea to go over 
one, although I suspect many of 
them were written by armchair 
campers who have theories about 
living outdoors. The best we can do 
here is to discuss some absolute es- 
sentials on how to live outdoors in 
Penn’s woods and like it. 


Reduction of weight and bulk to 
a minimum is the first considera- 
tion. Only so much bulk will go into 
even the largest packsack, and only 
so much weight can be carried. I 
have carried 80 pounds or more for 
short distances, but a pack weighing 


half that is just about ideal for a 
grown man, and 25 pounds for a boy 
or woman. This does not allow for 
many luxuries, but neither does it 
mean you must go without comfort. 


Get a big pack with wide shoulder 
straps. Guides up north prefer the 
Duluth type, which is somewhat like 
a rectangular box of canvas, roomy 
and strong. I like the kind sold as 
Army surplus, with a lightweight 
metal frame and webbing that fits 
the small of the back, and which 
was swiped as an idea from the 
Swiss Bergen rucksack. It has one 
huge pocket, three bellows pockets 
on the outside, one flap pocket. 


If Duluth style, you will want 
something flat next to your back to 
prevent gouging by sharp objects in- 
side. One of the strong wire shelves 
from inside a gas stove oven just fits 
such a pack, and makes a perfect 
grate on which to cook. 


There are some things that I keep 
permanently in my packsack so they 
are ready for each trip, and won't 
be forgotten. They are: Four blanket 
pins, a dozen nails of various sizes, 
a supply of matches which are either 
waterproofed or in a_ waterproof 
container, enough salt and pepper 
for at least a week, a pair of white 
cotton work gloves (for handling hot 
cooking utensils), a hank of light, 
strong rope. Practically no weight or 
bulk, but great comforters to have 
along and so easily forgotten. 


Food is the greatest problem for 
the beginner. He doesn’t know how 
many or how much of this or that 
to take. It needn’t be a problem. If 
two men are going, they can sit 
down and plan the entire menu in 
advance, noting quantities as they go 
along. Say they want bacon and eggs 
for breakfast the first morning. Then 
put down eggs (2 per person), 
bacon (one-half pound for two), 
bread (2 slices each), butter, salt, 
pepper. Breakfast the second morn- 
ing might consist of eggs scrambled 
with dried beef. So, under eggs they 
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add two more each, put down dried 
beef (one-quarter or one-half pound), 
add more bread to the number of 
slices, and so on. Luncheons are 
planned tiie same way, and so are 
dinners. Then the totals are added 
up and purchased. 

Coffee and tea are personal choices, 
and I take coffee (two pounds is 
about right: for two persons for a 
week), but tea is much lighter to 
carry, is just as stimulating. 

Now, then, let’s consider foods 
briefly. Canned goods are out, with 
a few exceptions. Canned vegetables, 
soups, etcetera, contain water or 
other liquids, and there is no sense 
in carrying water when it usually is 
everywhere around you when camp- 
ing. Buy dehydrated noodle soups 
(and take along an extra pack of 
noodles to thicken them to mansized 
soups), vegetable soups for lunch, to 
eat with sandwiches. 


Dehydrated onion flakes are a very 
satisfactory substitute for heavy raw 
onions. Take celery flakes and pars- 
ley flakes, dehydrated, for flavoring. 
Dehydrated potatoes are all right if 
you don’t mind a steady diet of what 
can be cooked with what amounts 
to mashed potatoes for every meal. 
I'd rather carry some raw potatoes. 
Macaroni, rice, dried lima and navy 
beans are good lightweight substi- 
_ tutes for potatoes. Plan meals to in- 
clude them. 


Bread is all right for a short trip, 
no good for a long one. If you carry 
bread, squeeze a loaf together with- 
out breaking the wax paper until 
all the air is forced out (this re- 
duces bulk), then pull it back to 
something resembling normal shape 
when ready for use—or buy one of 
those chunky, solid loaves sold in 
foreign sections. On a long trip, pre- 
pare a biscuit mix at home and 
carry it in a waterproof bag. The 
same flour can be used for dredging 
fish or meat before frying. 


Eggs can be broken into a tin or 
jar and carried thus. Carry butter 


the same way. How to take meat is 
always a problem. Fresh meat won't 
last more than a day or two in mod- 
erately warm weather. It’s all right 
for the first day. After that, you 
must depend upon heavily smoked 
meats or salt-cured meats (smoked 
sausage, ham, bacon, dried beef) or 
on tinned meats, or cheese. 

Tinned meats are the best solution 
for any long trip. Canned corned 
beef, roast beef, spam and so on are 
excellent, and tin adds little addi- 
tional weight and keeps the meat 
perfectly. A fine stew can be made 
from can or two of corned beef or 
roast beef, plus potatoes, onion flakes, 
mixed dehydrated vegetables, parsley 
and celery flakes. 


Cheese is a fine protein food. We 
sometimes melt it with bacon in 
the morning for breakfast, have it in 
sandwiches with our soup at lunch, 
make cheese macaroni for dinner. 
There is no waste and no surplus 
weight to cheese, unless you buy it 
foolishly in glass jars. 

If on a very short trip, carry 
evaporated milk in tins; but if gone 
for more than a day or two, use 
dried milk which is sold in drug- 
stores under trade names like Klim. 
Like it or not, this is the only way 
you can have milk along, and it is 
useful. For instance, I make cheese 
macaroni by boiling the macaroni 
in water, straining off the water, 
adding milk to cover, and then cut- 
ting into it pieces of cheese, cooking 
until the cheese melts. 

You can’t forget anything. If you 
expect to fry potatoes, you will need 
grease, and you must decide in ad- 
vance whether you can save enough 
fat from fried bacon to fry the po- 
tatoes, or whether you should carry 
along a can of Crisco or Spry. If you 
plan some dried apricots, prunes or 
peaches for dessert, don’t forget the 
sugar. 

Best way to practice for a trip, 
or to try out new ideas in cook- 
ing, is at home. Plan a meal using 
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only those things which you will 
employ in camp—dried onion flakes, 
parsley and celery flakes, dried lima 
beans, dehydrated soups, etc.—and 
cook it in the utensils you will take 
camping. Make notes on what is 
used in the line of salt, pepper, but- 
ter, seasonings. 


The utensils are important, too. 
Unless very finicky, a large and sharp 
pocketknife is perfect for cooking, 
cutting meat, buttering bread, stir- 
ring things, cutting bait and whit- 
tling, but each person also needs a 
large spoon and a fork. There should 
be one light metal pie tin as a plate 
for each person, and one cup (get 
enamelware ones with open handles 
because they nest together, won't 
burn the hands or lips). 

Also essential are: One frying pan 
of light material, two sauce pans, 
one large and one small, plus light 
tin lids to cover these several 
things; one coffee pot. Pack food in 
these so space isn’t wasted. I also 
take along one Army mess kit as an 
auxiliary frying pan, warming pan, 


soup dish and biscuit baker. The 
mess kit which has one-half of it 
divided into two sections is perfect 
for baking biscuits. We work up the 
dough, roll it out, divide it into 
two portjons, put them in the greased 
half of the mess kit, “fry” them 
slightly on top the fire to cook the 
bottom, then prop them at an angle 
beside glowing coals to cook 
through and brown lightly on top. 


Upon arrival in camp, put any 
perishables at once in the coldest 
water available, sinking the water- 
tight jars containing butter and 
eggs, and putting the other stuff on 
stones barely raised above the water 
surface. Cover all with leafy branches 
which should be dampened. 

There is no perfect single kind 
of tent for all sorts of camping. If 
your object is cutting down weight 
as far as possible, then you want 
something just large enough to crawl 
into and be covered at night, which 
is what the pup tent made of shelter 
halves consists of. Considerably 
lighter and somewhat larger is the 
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Army “mountain tent” which is be- 
ing sold as surplus, especially if you 
remodel the front and eliminate the 
crawl-in tube. This tent is made of 
good light material and the one I 
have is just now showing signs of 
wear after five years of hard service. 

However, it is impossible to be 
comfortable in such a tent in bad 
weather. You can’t sit or stand up 
in them. If you want a lightweight 
tent in which you can do both, as 
well as sleep, the forester style is in- 
dicated; but you will pay a nice 
price for one. This tent has a high 
front, which slopes sharply to the 
rear. 

The warmest tents in cold weather 
are those completely open at front 
which face a fire, or those which can 
be closed entirely and have a heat- 
ing apparatus inside. The small 
mountain tent can be kept quite 
warm with two plumber’s candles 
burning inside it, believe it or not, 
since it is nearly airtight. But for 
really cold weather, I'll take a piece 
of tent cloth erected like a lean-to, 
build a fire in front of it and have 
it reflect the heat down on me. 

You can carry a blanket if you 
wish, or better, a sleeping bag. The 
sleeping bag is good even in warm 
weather, if made of down or part 
down and part feathers because it 


gives padding and insulation on the 
ground, is light in weight, com- 
presses to small bulk. If using a 
blanket, make sure it is all wool 
and fluffy (cotton absorbs moisture 
in the woods and mountains, always 
feels wet and clammy). A “hard” 
blanket like the Army’s wears well, 
but isn’t as warm as the fluffer kinds, 

Pick your clothing with an eye to 
warm days, and cold nights, to sun 
and to rain. Include one woolen 
shirt, wear woolen socks only, wear 
walking shoes that cover the ankle, 
but don’t wear the real high-tops. 
And, somewhere in your pack, in- 
clude needles, thread and buttons. 
The squatting done in a camp splits 
pants across the knees if old cloth. 

There are a lot of fallacies about 
camping, and I suspect they have 
been spread by those authors men- 
tioned before who have heard some- 
thing and stated it as gospel truth 
without putting the ideas to the 
test. 

One of these is that you can keep 
warmer around a small fire than 
about a big one, and that a bed of 
hot coals is ideal for all cooking. 
Neither is true. If it’s cold, build a 
big fire instead of huddling over a 
tiny one. A bed of hot coals is good 
for slow cooking in camp, but I pre- 
fer a good bright flame right up 
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against the pot or pan for quick 
frying or bringing anything to a 
boil. 

Another fallacy, and an abomina- 
tion, is the thing called a “camp 
axe.” This short-handled thing is a 
worthless affair, good only for trim- 
ming twigs and driving in_ tent 
stakes. Twigs can be broken by hand, 
tent stakes can be driven in with a 
rock. Get an axe with a 24- or 27- 
inch handle, with a light head but 
still big enough to cut fair-sized logs. 
L. L. Bean, Freeport, Me., sells a 
good one which he calls a Modified 
Hudson’s Bay Cruiser Axe. Strap it 
on the side of your pack. I’d rather 
be without a knife in camp than 
such an axe, although little actual 
wood chopping is done for the fire. 


We are too lazy, perhaps, to cut 
much wood. The first inclination of 
the novice camper is to grab an 
axe and start slashing into wood. 
This wastes energy and is needless. 
Nearly all wood for cooking can be 
broken by hand, and as for big 
sticks for the night fire, we just lay 
one end in the blaze and keep shov- 
ing them up as they burn, thus 
eliminating most chopping. 

No fallen wood which has been on 
the ground more than a day or so 
is worth bringing to the campfire. It 
gets damp and soggy. Any standing 
dead wood (that is, trees, dead 
branches on live trees, raised branches 
on fallen trees) are dry if reasonably 
sound. They will stay dry inside 
through days of soaking rain. Break 
them open and the good dry heart- 
wood will burn readily. 

One of my camping companions 
started in as a greenhorn a decade 
ago, and faithfully brought back 
green wood at great expense of labor, 
until he learned the difference be- 
tween dry and dead wood. It’s hard 
to believe, but a lot of persons 
can’t tell one from the other, when 
the leaves are down. 


The evergreens, if dead, provide 


fast-burning wood that will give a 
quick flame when starting the fire; 
but they are no good for cooking 
because .the pitch in them soils the 
utensils. In a rainy spell, though, go 
to the evergreens and break off the 
tiny twigs near the trunk. They 
are as good as matches in starting 
a fire. For good, steady heat, get 
dead maple, oak or some similar 
solid wood. When a big night fire 
is going good, some green woods 
will burn in it, and it will dry out 
wet dead wood and burn it. 

A cake of soap, and one of those 
light metal sponges will clean most 
of the grime from fire-stained pans, 
although I see no harm in letting 
them retain their nice patina of 
smoke and soot, and use the soap 
and metal sponge only on the inside. 

Frankly, I don’t think any hunter 
or outdoorsman can understand and 
appreciate the woods and mountains 
until he has lived with them in a 
tent. There is a world of difference 
between being a daytime visitor only, 
and being there when night falls, 
when night comes down close around 
the tent, and when daylight chases 
the darkness. 

The night is full of strange 
sounds. My trio of former service- 
men were fascinated and puzzled by 
what they heard. There was a tree 
somewhere in the distance on which 
two limbs, or a split trunk, rubbed 
and mooed vaguely like some animal. 
There was a_ night bird which 
answered one of the camper’s re- 
plying whistles. There are the 
squeaking bats overhead, the chorus 
of frogs and tree toads, the stars 
that seem twice as bright when you 
step back from the camp fire. There 
is the campfire itself, into which 
you can peer until hypnotized into 
drowsiness, whereupon you get up, 
say good night and settle down under 
wraps to sleep until morning comes. 


. The End 
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Youth eal Cecelia 


Each year the Pennsylvania Game Commission contributes $250 to be used 
as prize money in the Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League’s annual con- 
tests. The results of the conservation poster, essay, oration and photo competi- 


tions are given in the following article. 


HE 1952 State final contests for 

the Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity Extension Division of | the 
University of Pittsburgh, were held 
in Harrisburg, April 24-26 at Wil- 
liam Penn High School. The host 
for these state finals was the Harris- 
burg Board of School Directors. It 
is estimated that there were 6200 
high school boys and girls in Harris- 
burg for these events. 


The Game Commission contri- 
butes $250 to the Forensic League for 
conservation education and it is 
spent for prizes in each of the vari- 
ous wildlife conservation events as 
follows: 


Ist prize—$50 Savings Bond 
2nd prize—$25 Savings Bond 
3rd prize—$10 Savings Stamps 


Mr. Leo A. Luttringer was sched- 
uled to be one of the judges in these 
various wildlife conservation events, 
but because of illness was unable to 
participate. Wilbur M. Cramer, who 
substituted for Mr. Luttringer, and 
Mrs. Virginia Bear of Camp Curtin 
Junior High School of Harrisburg 
were the judges in the essay contest 
conducted Thursday forenoon, April 
24. The winners out of 8 entries were 
as follows: 


Ist—J. Kenneth Craig, Mt. Jack- 
son High School 
2nd—Howard 
Penn High School 

3rd—Guido J. Casari, St. Vincent's 
Preparatory School 


‘Mr. Cramer and Mrs. Verna B. 
Hicks of the Harrisburg School Dis- 
trict were the judges in the poster 


Zeitlin, William 


and photographic contests, Thursday 
forenoon, April 24. A total of 15 
posters were submitted and the win- 
ners were as follows: 


Ist—Jean Horton, Uniontown 
High School 
2nd—Yvonne Zelnis, California 


High School 


3rd—Alison Rauch, William Penn 
High School 

Only two photographs were 
entered. They were rated as follows: 


Ist—-Sam_ Phillips, Mt. Jackson 
High School 
2nd—Mike Wycinsky, German 


Township High School 


Mr. Buell Whitehill of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and Mr. Cramer 
were the judges in the Original 
Wildlife Conservation Oration test 
at the William Penn High School 
on Thursday evening, April 24. 
There were four speakers and they 
were rated as follows: 


Ist—Raymond Jones, New Castle 
High School, subject “What Wild- 
life Conservation Means to My Com- 
munity.” 

2nd—John Hetherington, Bentley- 
ville High School, subject “The $64 
Word in Wildlife Conservation.” 

3rd—Stephen Pitkin, William Penn 
High School, subject “The Truth 
About Birds of Prey.” 

4th—Barbara Shaffer, East Strouds- 
burg High School, subject “King of 
the Forest.” 

Text of the prize winning oration 
and essay, and reproductions of the 


Ist prize photo and poster appear on 
the following pages. 
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Above is shown a black and white reproduction of the prize winning poster by Jean 
Horton, pupil of Uniontown High School. 
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What Wildlife Ccedeaiiide 
Wheans fo Ma Community 


By Ray Jones 


HE first white men who set foot 

upon the soil of what is today 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
found a land of seemingly inex- 
haustible fertility. They found great 
expanses of woods, literally teeming 
with an amazing variety of wild ani- 
mals. Nowhere else had these white 
men or any other white men wit- 
nessed such an abundance of wild- 
life. This land, later to be christened, 
“Penn’s Woods,” was as _ beautiful 
and as bountiful as any that ever 
existed on the face of the earth. 

But it was not to stay this way for 
long. For years the Indians had lived 
here and used the animals for food 
and clothing but they had not wasted 
them. But these white men who 
came, quickly changed the scene. Im- 
mediately, they turned this abund- 
ance into ready cash and as a result 
the animals quickly disappeared 
through their carelessness and waste- 
fulness. Only the furs were used and 
the rest of the animal was thrown 
away. In fact, if the beaver skin hats 
had not gone out of style in the 
1800’s the beaver would now be ex- 
tinct. Not only the beaver but otter, 
martin, mink, muskrat and many 
other fur bearing animals were used 
so extensively that today they would 
all be extinct if game laws had not 
been made to protect them. 

The dawn of the present century 
found us at the conservation cross- 
roads. It became a question of 
whether or not we were going to lose 
the last remnants of Nature’s wild 
animals, which were quickly passing 
through our fingers. 





What really is wildlife conserva- 
tion? The average person, yes, even 
the experienced outdoorsman balks 
at the word, especially if he doesn’t 
understand the full meaning or im- 
plication of it. Everyone feels that 
they are practicing true wildlife con- 
servation, but they really aren’t. In 
reality this type of conservation is 
the wise use and management of our 
wildlife. 

The real reason why wildlife con- 
servation has not been such a success 
is because the bulk of the population 
believes that it is some mysterious 
technology, affecting and concerning 
sportsmen alone. Also we, as a 
people, cannot wholeheartedly su 
port anything unless we are i 
solutely sold on the soundness of the 
whole undertaking. 

I like to think of my community 
as comprising, not just Lawrence 
County but our state as a whole. We 
in Pennsylvania are living in Nature’s 
wonderland and the only way we 
can keep it that way is by its citizens 
concentrating on a full speed ahead 
conservation program. 

There are many wildlife problems 
confronting our community at the 
present time but perhaps the most 
important one is finding adequate 
food and shelter for the birds and 
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animals. This is bad enough in the 
summer but in winter, it becomes 
more than ever important. 

We know now definitely what 
kinds of foods birds and animals eat. 
At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, our knowledge of this was 
scanty and no one could speak with 
authority. But now that this, the 
biggest step ahead in wildlife con- 
servation has been learned, we have 
gone ahead much further. Sports- 
men’s clubs which sprung up were 
the first to start wildlife conserva- 
tion out of a study of what foods 
they eat. 


Farmers in our community and all 
over the country were shown how to 
manage their woodlots so that there 
was always a succession of useful 
trees that would be used for cavity 
nesters such as raccoons and squir- 
rels. 


Some of the fruit bearing shrubs 
were left uncut in woodlands to fur- 
nish food for the wildlife. Among 
such shrubs were wild rose, dogwood, 
thorn apple, grape vines, elderberry, 
blackberries and countless others. 
This helped immensely. Where no 
natural fence rows were provided, 
farmers were shown how to plant 
hedge rows of multiflora rose. They 
provided impenetrable __ barriers 
against livestock, furnished ideal 
cover for wildlife and a colorful 
border the whole year round. With 
their beautiful blooms in the spring 
and summer plus the bright red 
berries in the fall, these vigorous 
plants furnished a living fence row 
and an excellent food and cover sup- 
ply for wildlife. Some farmers even 
planted clumps of shrubs, showing 
that they were interested. 


All these things have been done in 
the past and are still being done to 
the fullest extent. Since they were 
Started, great progress has emerged 
in the wildlife conservation program. 

Right now in Lawrence County, 
the Game Commission and the De- 
partment of Public Instruction 


joined by the F. F. A., the Future 
Farmers of America, are carrying on 
a wildlife aid on a county basis 
sponsored by the Sportsmen’s Clubs. 
This program offers a low cost means 
of returning natural habitat for wild- 
life under a definite long range plan. 
Briefly, the program will function 
around these aims: woodlot manage- 
ment which entails fencing wildlife 
areas with wire fence or living fence 
of multiflora rose as well as thinning 
and cover planting within the actual 
woodlot. Wildlife in the harvest plan 
encourages either the separate plant- 
ing of food plots or leaving strips of 
standing grain. The winter feeding 
requires erection and maintenance of 
shelters from early fall till late spring. 
Also in the program is making nest- 
ing boxes and the pond management 
encourages construction of small 
ponds for both fish and aquatic ani- 
mals such as furbearers and wild 
water fowl. 


Then the animals need solid foods, 
especially in the winter to provide a 
high body temperature. Patches of 
various cereal grains will be planted 
and arrangements with farmers to 
leave patches standing will be made. 
These cereal grains provide the high 
body temperature necessary for sur- 
vival in cold weather. 


We need Nature, just as it needs 
us. For instance, I read of a woman 
once, bereaved, crippled, on the 
verge of losing her reason, who was 
brooding on her misfortunes when 
a chickadee alighted at her window 
which overlooked a woodlot. She 
gave him crumbs and he gave her 
hope. The sill became an unofficial 
station, where birds were fed, banded 
and recorded. Today, that woodlot 
is a bird sanctuary, administered by 
trustees, its floral and _ feathered 
beauty preserved for posterity. 

You need not be a sentimentalist 
to appreciate wildlife. Besides mak- 
ing our outdoors more beautiful and 
more interesting, wildlife plays a 
part in the survival of man. Penn- 
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sylvania contains more than 15,000,- 
000 acres of forest and more than 
3,000,000 acres of that woodland are 
owned by the public and are devoted 
to wildlife, flood control and recrea- 
tion. 

Every year from its woodlands, 
850,000 hunters bring home from its 
forests, small game by the millions. 
This game provides not only recrea- 
tion for the hunter but also a means 
of getting meat for human consump- 
tion. 


Think of a community without 
wildlife. The monotony would be so 
unbearable that no one would be 
even the least bit contented. Yet 
everyone takes it for granted. 

To preserve this great paradise 
Nature has provided for us, each 
person must do his part. We must 
increase the size and number of game 
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and wildlife refuges in appropriate 
locations on both public and. private 
lands. 

Summarily, conservation is a way 
of life, a way of living that a person 
acquires both through teaching and 
practice. We practice conservation 
every day by observing the Golden 
Rule, and conserving your health. 
Let us stretch it a little farther to 
reach wildlife. 

These principles must be imbued 
into the very being of every child 
from the time he is able to learn. 
Adults, too, must be reached by need 
and simplicity of wildlife conserva- 
tion. 

Then and only then will Penn’s 
Woods continue to be a_ wildlife 
paradise,,a hunter’s paradise and a 
heaven here on earth. 


The End. 





a Game's Gh 


Cis ervation 


By J. Kenneth Craig 


AST week I noticed my neighbor, 

Mr. Royster, cleaning out a fence 
row that had been there many years, 
perhaps since the Indians traveled 
through this territory. As I watched 
him I thought of the birds, pheas- 
ants, quail that wouldn’t have a nest- 
ing ground next spring. I thought of 
the rabbits without cover in which to 
burrow and the squirrels without 
their food supply of nuts. One may 
say just a problem of fifteen pheas- 
ants, a small covey of quail, a few 
rabbits, and squirrels. Ah, but this 
problem, conservation of wildlife, is 
a national problem. 

There is today in the United States 
a very wide interest in the conserva- 
tion of wildlife. This is well illus- 








trated by the attention the public 
shows in proposed legislative enact- 
ments for game protection, in the 
propagation of various game birds, 
and in the constantly increasing 
financial support given to the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon 
Societies, and the many state and 
local game protection clubs through- 
out the country. 
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Just why should we actively sup- 
ort and endeavor to preserve and 
replenish the small game supply of 
our land? 

Let us claim three definite re- 
wards: aesthetic, recreational, and 
economic. 


If we were to lay this problem of 
wildlife conservation before the 

ts, they would remind us that 
“beauty is its own excuse for being.” 
Else why would milady attach fine 
feathers to an otherwise fine head- 
dress! Certainly if it be the attractive 
attire of the male, or the more sub- 
dued plumage of his mate, there 
is real variety of beauty in the plum- 
age of birds. To most people the 
principal reward frcm game manage- 
ment will be the pleasure of having 
a variety of living things about and 
watching their activity. Such associa- 
tions are a part of man’s attachment 
to the soil and are well worth pre- 
serving for their own sake. 


A fellow who enjoys dressing up in 
a khaki suit blotched with red, tak- 
ing a clean, oiled gun, and following 
a nervous black and white bird or 
rabbit dog over the brightly colored 
autumn landscape will realize the 
recreational value of game conserva- 
tion. Every year thousands of hunters 
tramp over the brown grassy fields 
and woodlots in search of pheasants 
and rabbits. Men who have been 
tied to office jobs and to tramping 
city streets are back again enjoying 
the freedom of the country. 

As always everyone is economy 
conscious. The animals and_ birds 
will pay their rent by collecting in- 
sects and providing hunting pleasure 
and meat for the table. 

The diet of many birds is com- 
posed largely of insects and weed 
seed, thus becoming man’s friend 
and helper. The value of furs taken 
from fur bearing animals in Pennsyl- 
vania each year averages more than 
one million dollars. 

It is evident that if we are to en- 
joy the aesthetic, recreational, and 


economic values of wildlife, the 
hunters must leave enough game for 
breeding stock. I have seen twenty 
men screen across a field taking 
everything as they went. One can’t 
have game the next year if every- 
thing is taken. Another thing, the 
hunters should be careful with fire 
in woodlands. One match can destroy 
acres of wildlife refuge not to men- 
tion the small birds and animals that 
perish during the fire. Not only 
should hunters practice the rules of 
conservation, but they should also 
contribute time and money toward 
game replenishment and lastly they 
should do everything in their power 
to further education of conservation. 


Now let me outline some conserva- 
tion measures which farmers should 
practice. 


First, let them keep those dogs and 
cats in the barn or corncrib at night. 
There is no doubt that dogs and 
cats are valuable to the community, 
but if uncontrolled they may become 
one of the worst menaces to wildlife. 


Second, they should develop fence 
row refuges. Living fences are good 
where they are practical. Multiflora 
rose seems destined to replace the 
discredited osage orange hedges. In 
winter pheasants, quail, and rabbits 
will take shelter under the thorny 
tangle and feed on the red fruit. 


Third, let them fence out raw 
gullies and eroded areas. Plant trees 
or shrubs in open gullies. This will 
provide shelter for small game and 
prevent further erosion. At the same 
time, it will add beauty to the land- 
scape and increase the lumber supply 
in the future. 

Fourth, fields should not’ be 
burned. This practice destroys vegeta- 
tion which would have furnished 
food for small game as well as added 
humus to the soil. Burning also 
destroys the cover for wildlife as well 
as their young. 


Fifth, let them keep livestock out 
of woodlands. Livestock will eat and 
trample underbrush, leaving little or 
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no cover for small game. Where there 
are cattle, there is no reforestation, 
no future cover. 

Sixth, let them conserve the soil. 
Many farmers who fertilize, lime, 
and manure pastures for a good crop 

of grass seldom stop to think that this 
‘ same crop of grass provides good 
food and cover for wildlife. So by 
keeping on with the conservation 
practices they will reap a double 
benefit. 

Seventh, let them construct ponds. 
Many migrating birds will stop to 
rest and feed. They will not only be 
furnishing food for animals such as 
raccoons, but also have a supply of 
water for fire protection too. 

Eighth and last, let them preserve 
den trees. When harvesting timber, 
they should save old trees and pile 
slash for wildlife cover. When cut- 


ting an old tree, it should not be 
burned, but saved for homes for 
owls, birds, and squirrels. 

And so if we are to have the 
aesthetic, recreational, and economic 
values of conservation the hunters 
must take just their share of game, 
be careful with fire, and contribute 
time and money to further conserva- 
tion. The farmers must keep their 
dogs and cats at home, develop fence 
row refuges, fence out raw gullies, 
not burn fields, keep livestock out of 
woodland, conserve the soil, con- 
struct ponds, and preserve den trees, 

Let us make these practices a habit. 
Then we shall gain continuing bene- 
fits and pass on to our children and 
grandchildren beauty, recreation, 


and profit from a bountiful supply 
of wildlife. 


The End. 





This hawk portrait won first prize for Sam Phillips, of Mt. Jackson High School. 
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Vlentiiar County 
Our Smallest County 
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Note: This center sheet can be re- 
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Land Area 
The county contains 83,648 acres, 
of which 23,246 acres are forested. 
There are 71,607 acres in farms. Pub- 
licly owned land comprises 230 acres, 
of which 227 are State owned. 


Topography 

The southern edge of the county 
consists chiefly of wooded hills. Far- 
ther north rich farming land pre- 
dominates. 

The county is drained by Chillis- 
quaque, Mahoning, and White Hall 
creeks, Sechler run and the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna River. 


Transportation 
Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, the Reading and the 
Pennsylvania Railroads. U. S. Route 
11, following the general course of 
the river, is the principal highway 
in the county, which has 132 miles of 

improved State highway. 


Fish Warden 
Charles Litwhiler, Numidia. 


Agriculture 
Montour’s farm products equal in 
value its manufactured goods. Prin- 
cipal agricultural products include 
general farming, hay and grain. 


Industry 
Principal industrial products are: 
iron and steel bars, women’s and chil- 
dren’s clothing, machinery and parts, 


crushed stone and sand. Anthracite 
is reclaimed by dredging the river 
and a limited amount of lime is 
burned in the county. 

Historic 

Situated as it is in the Susque- 
hanna Valley, Montour County was 
once traversed by Indians travelling 
through this part of the state. Fol- 
lowing in their footsteps came ex- 
plorers, missionaries and traders. 

The county’s earliest settlements 
were made during the Revolutionary 
War, but were later abandoned be- 
cause of Indian. trouble. Colonel 
Daniel Montgomery, who later be- 
came a general, purchased land from 
John Lukens, Surveyor General for 
the Penns, and erected a cabin for 
his family in 1776. In the midst of 
the Revolution they were forced to 
flee because of the outbreak at 
Wyoming. The Montgomery’s finally 
returned and built a fine stone house 
which now houses the Montour 
County Historical Society. The sub- 
sequent settlement was named Dan- 
ville in honor of its founder. General 
Montgomery was an exceptionally 
public spirited citizen and was in- 
strumental in improving education 
and industry in the county. 

The inventor of the typewriter, 
Christopher Sholes, was born in 
Mooresburg in. 1819. 

Shortly following the invention of 
a process for using anthracite to 
smelt iron ore, Montour County be- 
came an important center of the iron 
industry. The Montour Iron Works 
was established at that time, and 
rolling mills were added in 1844. In 
1845 the first iron ““T” type railroad 
rails were rolled in the county’s mills. 

The county was formed from a 
part of Columbia County in 1850, 
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following a bitter dispute between 
Bloomsburg and Danville to become 
the county seat. Both were equally 
important in trade and industry, and 
the division of Columbia County was 
the outcome. 


The county was named for 
Madame Montour, famous Indian 
interpreter. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Other than a fair amount of deer 
hunting in the wooded hills of the 
southern portions, Montour county’s 
hunting is chiefly of the small game 
variety. Ringneck pheasants furnish 


the best small game hunting, by far, 
At one time the county had a com. 
paratively large Hungarian partridge 
population, now these have dwindled 
to a few scattered flocks. 

State Game Lands in the county 
are represented only by a portion of 
Number 115, comprising 228 acres. 


Recreation—Fishing 

Other than the North Branch of 
the Susquehanna River the only 
other fishable waters in the county 
are those of the Chillasquaque Creek 
near Washington, Rt. 54, 15 miles of 
stream, stocked with black bass. 

The End. 
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yee Pitinns Wins 
P ennsylvania Grouse Championship 


By Marc J. De Berti 


NG the running grace of 
a gazelle and the heart of a lion, 
Trebor Duchess, good-looking setter 
female owned by Leonard Sasso, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., and handled by 
Dewey Duffie, Ridgway, Pa., won 
her second grouse championship in 
less than a year. In winning the Open 
Pennsylvania Championship Duchess 
or “Whitey” as she is affectionately 


Open 


called around the kennel, had to de- 
feat an impressive gathering of 
grouse dog greats originating from 
the rocky shores of Maine to the pine 
clad flats of Michigan. As usual the 
1952 running of the championship 
was conducted over the celebrated 
Buzzard Swamp Permanent Courses 
situated only a few minutes drive 
from Marienville, Pa. 
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To win one grouse championship 
is often a lifetime feat in. itself, and 
to capture two in such a short time 
is generally an accomplishment for 
the immortals. In the first place, to be 
eligible to even run in this event a 
dog must have previously placed in 
a recognized Open All Age Stake. 
Furthermore, the length of the heats 
are of two hours’ duration and to 
stand up under this terrific pace a 
dog must be in superb physical con- 
dition. Since it is considered an en- 
durance test stamina is naturally 
stressed, but it also calls for a per- 
formance of the highest order. Anv 
dog capable of winning this title 
must be able to rise to the heights— 
must be extraordinary in all depart- 
ments with perfect game handling 
ability. 

On this day Duchess rose to these 
heights, for her ground coverage was 
flashy, she maintained her pace 
throughout the entire two hours and 
finished as strong as she started. In 
addition her manner of pointing 
birds—her arresting style with all the 
finish that anyone could desire com- 
manded the highest admiration. So 
cleancut was her victory that no 
other dog was named “Runner Up” 
in this important titular event. 


On this bright March day Duchess 
criss-crossed courses number 4 and 5 
for two full hours in spite of a warm 
sun that beat the heart out of those 
with less determination. She ran wide 
and dug deep searching for the wily 
grouse. Four times during this gruel- 
ling two hour pace Duchess made 
contact with game. On two oc- 
casions she was found after an exten- 
sive search lasting over 10 minutes on 
point with birds pinned right under 
her nose. On two other occasions 
Duchess found birds within sighting 
distance of the excited and thrilled 
gallery. Each and every point was 
perfect and not one mistake was 
charged against the brilliantly per- 
forming setter. 


There were other great dogs that 
made determined bids and favorable 
impressions on the judges by their 
hard running and hunting ability. 
However, they all fell short of oon 
ing the amount and quality of the 
winners work on game. For instance, 
the large gallery was thrilled by the 
seaching race of the courageous but 
dainty pointer female, mistress pretty- 
bones, who incidentally was named 
runner up to the 1951 Champion 
Skyrocket Pride’s Hank. The five 
time champion, Sam L’s Skyhigh, was 
also impressive during his two hour 
grind and had he connected with 
birds the story might have been differ- 
ent. Another setter female Puckety 
Mask left a favorable impression, as 
did last year’s champion, Skyrocket 
Pride’s Hank. But failure to find 
sufficient grouse kept them out of the 
winner’s column. 

Grouse trials are offering to lovers 
of good grouse dog an outlet for their 
favorite kind of recreation. Since our 
usual grouse hunting season is only 
two weeks in length, many grouse 
dog owners have discontinued the 
breeding and training of these fine 
dogs, feeling that the hunting season 
is too short to make it worthwhile. 
Grouse trials so nearly simulate 
natural hunting conditions that the 
only act missing is the actual killing 
of the bird. In fact very few lovers 
of good grouse dogs care much about 
the actual killing of this grand game 
bird anymore. Therefore it is quite 
likely that such trials may again 
stimulate the interest and breeding 
program so prevalent among the 
rank and file hunter of a few years 
ago. 

In the meantime those rare canines, 
the top-flight grouse dogs, continue 
to demonstrate that Pennsylvania re- 
mains the leading state when it 
comes to breeding, raising, and pro- 
ducing the greatest of them all—A 
Grouse Dog Champion. 


. The End. 
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(etre: Friils 


By Hal H. Harrison 


H**\t you ever tried to pull an earthworm from its burrow? 

If not, have you ever watched a robin tugging and pulling to get one 
free of its underground tunnel? 

Well, Billy and Jane will tell you that it is a much harder job than you 
may think. 

The children hunt earthworms with a flashlight after dark, when they 
come to the surface. A can of earthworms gathered tonight means plenty of 
bait for fishing tomorrow. But you must be very quiet and quick to grab a 
worm, and even after you have one end between your fingers, the other end 
holds on for dear life. 

At first glance, an earthworm seems smooth and naked and very helpless. 
But it isn’t smooth. There are eight hooklike bristles on each of the one 
hundred and twenty rings or segments which make up the body, and when 
the earthworm grabs the sides of its burrow with these bristles and then 
uses its strong muscles, it is easy to see why its grip upon the soil is so 
strong. The bristles are not just for holding on, either. They are the means 
by which the earthworm moves. 

Charles Darwin, who said that in England there are more than fifty thou- 
sand earthworms per acre of garden soil, also declared: “It may be doubted 
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if there are any other animals which have played such an important part in 
the history of the world as these lowly organized creatures.” 

For earthworms are the finest soil cultivators and fertilizers in the world. 
They spend their lives from a few inches to eight feet below the earth’s 
surface, eating dirt. This is a great help to both the farmer and the gardener, 
since it creates topsoil, enriches the soil, and loosens it to permit air to reach 


it and rain to be more easily absorbed. 


Only at night do earthworms come out of their burrows. This fact resulted 
in the saying: “The early bird catches the worm.” In the early light of dawn, 
some earthworms may still be out cf their burrows. 

For Billy and Jane, these “night crawlers” are the best “fishing worms.” 


oct TRO 





CONSERVATION IN THE EBENSBURG SCHOOLS 


Teachers who wish to incorporate 
a practical conservation education 
program in their curriculum can 
take a leaf from Miss Betty Davis, 
seventh grade teacher in the Ebens- 
burg Grade School. The following 
article reprinted from the school’s 
paper, The Ebenette, explains the 
excellent pattern for instruction fol- 
lowed by Miss Davis and, incident- 
ally, hints of the seventh grade’s 
enthusiasm for the course. 

For the second consecutive year 
the study of conservation has played 
an important part in the lives of the 
Ebensburg Graders. The seventh 
grade again studied conservation 
under the direction of Miss Betty 
Davis. 

Five different topics were studied 
by the five committees. These topics 
were: the conservation of soil, 
water, minerals, wildlife, and forests. 

With the study we made posters, 
models of a farm, a coal mine, a 
forest ranger station, a reservoir, and 
a beaver dam. This work was super- 
vised by Miss Helen Hildebrand. 
During American Education Week, 
our work was on display for parents 
and friends to see. 

We took two field trips this year. 
One trip was made to the Game 
Lands near Patton. We visited the 
beaver dam, a turkey reserve, and 
places where feeding boxes had been 
placed. At the dam we saw the 
beaver’s home but the beavers didn’t 


wait to see us. Mr. DeLong and Mr. 
Miller, Game Protectors, planned the 
trip and made the necessary expla- 
nations to us. 

On the second trip we visited a 
lumber mill owned by Mr. Louis 
Long. Mr. Cletus Bopp, the fore- 
man showed us around the mill and 
explained the uses of the various 
kinds of lumber as well as the work- 
ings of the various pieces of ma- 
chinery we saw in operation. 

After our written reports were 
completed, we made an oral report 
to the class. This was done before 
each trip, by the group connected 
with the field trip. We learned much 
from listening to the reports of the 
different committees. 

We owe a debt of thanks to the 
people mentioned above and also to 
the following who helped make our 
conservation work a _ success: Our 
principal, Mr. Weyant; Mr. Rowland 
Tibbott, for displaying our projects 
in his store window; The Moun- 
taineer Herald and the Johnstown 
Democrat for taking pictures, and 
the parents and friends who so will- 
ingly gave up their time to drive us 
on our field trips. 

During the week April 7 to 13, we 
observed Conservation Education 
Week. We hope that people will 
begin and continue the practice of 
conservation, which is so necessary 
at this time. 

THE SEVENTH GRADE 
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Footloose Crows 

READING, Berks Co.—The Berks 
County Federated Sportsmen are 
offering a trophy to the Member 
Club who turns in the greatest num- 
ber of crow feet. This contest has 
really created quite a group of crow 
shooters. It is easy to find dead crows 
in most of our fields, but they are 
usually without feet. The North End 


Club of Reading is offering three 
shells for each pair of crow feet. Dis- 
trict Game Protector J. A. Leien- 
decker, Reading. 


Meat On the Menu 


CANTON, Bradford Co.—On 
March 23, Gerald Syphert found a 
gray fox den with the following ani- 
mals lying outside the entrance; one 
weasel, one muskrat, four rabbits, 
three chickens, one mouse, one mole 
and parts of a deer hide. These were 
all recent kills except the deer. Dis- 
trict Game Protector Duane E. 
Lettie, Canton. 


Game Needs Food and Cover 


DALTON, Lackawanna Co.—The 
need for food and cover improve- 
ment was more forcibly brought to 
mind as a result of intensive coverage 
of parts of my district. Where food 
and cover conditions were good, game 
was fair to very good with grouse 
showing up fairly well over areas 
covered. Rabbits were scarce to very 
good, depending on food and cover 
conditions and squirrels were scarce. 
District Game Protector Philip S. 
Sloan, Dalton. 


Springtime Tragedy 
EAST STROUDSBURG, Monroe 
Co.—Forest fires have taken a high 
toll on State Game Lands No. 38 in 





Monroe County. In one fire this 
month 1500 acres burned over the 
Deep Lake section. Over twenty dead 
deer, many rabbits and grouse nests 
were found by Fire Wardens fi;,iting 
the fire during the three day burn. 
This destruction of valuable game 
food and cover was the work of an 
arsonist who at this time has not 
been apprehended. District Game 
Protector John H. Doebling, East 
Stroudsburg. 


Armor-Plated Fox 
EAST RUSH, Susquehanna Co.— 
Recently a farmer living near East 
Rush, upon opening the door to his 
barnfloor, saw what he thought was a 
fox lying on a small pile of hay. Re- 





treating, he procured a shotgun and 
let it have “‘it.’””’ Upon inspection he 
found that he had shot a new scoop 
shovel that had turned brown with 
rust. Just shows how fox conscious 
the people here in Susquehanna 
County really are. District Game Pro- 
tector James W. Clouser, Montrose. 
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Can’t Keep A Good Man Down 

BUTLER, Butier Co.—I was re- 
cently told the following story by 
Mr. Charles Abernethy, Jr., one of 
our day-old chick co-operators: 

“As we drove off the paved road 
onto our dirt township road, we were 
often entertained by the antics of a 
family of chipmunks frolicking about 
in the road. As we approached they 
would dart into their home—a hole 
in the road. Then one day a huge 
roadscraper and asphalt truck came 
along and made a paved road over 
their home. A few weeks passed and 
we were driving along our new road 
when—lo and behold! what should 
we see but our chipmunks family 
scurrying about as usual. All of a 
sudden they darted down into their 
old home in the road—they had some- 
how dug through the asphalt and re- 
stored their little home again. Dis- 
trict Game Protector Paul R. Miller, 
Butler. 


Dog Owners—Read This 


ELKDALE, Susquehanna Co.—Not 
too long ago Mr. Frank Hallstead 
sent word that dogs were chasing 
deer on his farm in the vicinity of 
Elkdale. It seems he and his son 
heard dogs running on the hiilside 
behind their barn and, knowing dogs 
were in the habit of chasing deer, 
rushed out with their rifles. The deer 


was already down and a volley of 
shots frightened the dogs away. The 
deer, its flanks chewed almost to the 
bone and its ribs bare, was taken to 
the barn to be nursed back to health. 
But the deer was too far gone for it 
died during the night. Believe me, 
any dog owner who could see a doe, 
heavy with fawn, torn to pieces and 
virtually eaten alive would certainly 
keep his dog confined. District Game 
Protector Donald G. Day, Gelatt. 


Where’d You Come From? 


WEATHERLY, Carbon Co—A 
full grown male coyote was caught 
in a number two fox trap by John 
Meyers of R. D. No. 1, Weatherly, 
Pa., during the early part of April. 
The animal weighed thirty-six 
pounds and appeared to be in good 
condition. The stomach of the ani- 
mal was opened and it contained 
parts of deer, rabbit and chicken. 
Evidently he found the surroundings 
in this area to his liking according to 
his diet. The trapper was very proud 
of his catch, as was the Hudsondale 
Rod and Gun Club, which has spon- 
sored a predator control program of 
its own. The club furnishes traps to 
interested members and they have 
done a good job in this area in the 
past year. Meyers is doing a good 
job on the foxes for the short time 
he has been trapping. He alone has 
taken seventeen foxes and the coyote 
so far this spring. District Game Pro- 
tector Glenn A. Kitchen, Weatherly. 


Wanton Killing 


SUSQUEHANNA, — Susquehanna 
Co.—Recently I received a call to 
go to the outlet of Montrose Lake to 
see an animal that a man had found 
while fishing. There I found a large 
male otter, possibly killed by some- 
one fishing the stream. The otter had 
obviously been deliberately killed, as 
the skull was badly crushed. District 
Game Protector Irwin A. Weibel, Jr., 
Susquehanna. 
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Eagle Likes Pork 


EXCHANGE, Montour Co.—Ac- 
cording to a report received from 
Mr. Lloyd Shook, a farmer residing 
on Propagation Area No. 16, he re- 
cently saw. a large bird lower its 
wings and sail to the ground near 
Chillisquaque Creek which flows 
through the Propagation Area. He 
dashed in the direction that he saw 
the supposed hawk land. When he 
arrived at the spot he discovered the 
remains of a small pig and only a 
few feet away sat the large bird 
which he identified as a Bald Eagle. 
The bird flew to a nearby tree and 
watched him for a short time and 
then flew high into the air. Mr. 
Shook was at a loss to understand 
just what the bird was doing in Mon- 
tour County, but since he did not 
own the pig, said he was glad to see 
an eagle at such close range. District 
Game Protector Bruce P. Yeager, 
Northumberland. 


Ringnecks Almost Human 


HARLANSBURG, Lawrence Co.— 
During the last week in March I 
have noticed that the ringnecks in 
Lawrence County, are keeping very 
late hours. I have observed a number 





of birds running around and crowing 
at 10 and 11 o'clock at night. Under 
these conditions the predators have 
no trouble finding their pheasant 
supper for the evening. District 
Biondi, 


Game Protector Arthur T. 
Mercer, 
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City Slickers 


UNIONTOWN, Fayette Co.—It’s 
unusual to see hawks in the middle 
of a city, but in this case.a pair of 
sparrow hawks seem to prefer the 
city environment to that of the wild, 
and have taken up their residence 
under the eaves of the eleventh floor 
in the Fayette Title and Trust build- 
ing, Main Street, Uniontown. The 
nest is located above the very center 
of the business district, but the noise 
of busy throngs below and the roar 
of city traffic seem to cause the birds 
little or no concern and their activi- 
ties have become a source of great 
interest to some of the apartment 
dwellers on the eleventh floor.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector T. W. Meehan, 
Hopwood. 


Snowbound 


Sullivan Co.—On March 12, 1952, 
while working in Sullivan County on 
Rabies Control work, I happened to 
see a lone meadowlark huddled in 
the snow. The ground was covered 
with about a foot of snow and it 
looked half frozen. Also saw several 
robins the next day. Game Propaga- 
tor, Keith C. Hinman, Cambridge 


Springs. 
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Toves J vieiatictnd 


By Henry Klonower 


Executive Director, The Pennsylvania Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers 


Airsden chia has been given 
its rightful place in the educa- 
tion program. The movement is no 
longer the sole interest of the sports- 
man, the forester, the mineralogist, 
the agriculturalist, and members of 
groups pledged to the proper use 
and the preservation of material re- 
sources. Teachers have moved in to 
help in the dissemination of infor- 
mation and in the development of 
right attitudes in a wide-spread con- 
servation program. The Conserva- 
tion Laboratory for Teachers has 
been in a large measure responsible. 

The first Conservation Education 
Laboratory for Teachers conducted 
six years ago on the campus at the 
Pennsylvania State College and con- 
tinued during the past six summers 


has influenced the instructional pro- 
gram in the public schools of the 
Commonwealth. More than 400 
teachers have profited from the ex- 
perience in the Conservation Educa- 
tion Laboratory for Teachers. As a 
result of the instruction received in 
the Laboratory, concrete results have 
followed in activities such as: RE- 
FORESTATION, in Berks County 
pupils in a school helped to plant 
20,000 trees as a memorial; in the 
field of WRITING, a Philadelphia 
teacher contacts 15,000 persons an- 
nually through her museum work 
bearing on conservation; in SOIL 
CONSERVATION, a fifth grade 
teacher in Erie County takes her 
classes to observe good soil conser- 
vation practices; in specially planned 
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FIELD TRIPS, a biology teacher in 
the schools of Scranton, arranges 
conservation field trips for 500 pu- 
ils and adults; in WILDLIFE CON- 
SERVATION, a Washington County 
teacher is instrumental in sponsoring 
junior sportsmen’s clubs; in VISUAL 
AIDS, a teacher in Perryopolis gives 
illustrated conservation lectures to 
90 adult organizations. 


Only a small fraction of a number 
of the projects reported in answer to 
a recent survey are outlined here; 
limited space prohibits a “full listing 
of all the projects supervised by for- 
mer students who have attendéd the 
Pennsylvania Conservation Educa- 
tion Laboratory for Teachers. 


The Seventh Conservation Educa- 
tion Laboratory will hold two ses- 
sions on the campus at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College this Summer, 
June 30 to July 19, and July 21 to 
August 9. The Laboratory will offer 
these opportunities: 


1. To obtain information from 
first-hand observation cf natural re- 
sources. 


2. To understand the _ interrela- 
tionships between natural resources 
and between man and resources. 


3. To develop a philosophy to- 
ward natural resources use that will 
carry over into everyday living. 

4. To become familiar with the 
efforts being made by various 
agencies toward conserving natural 
resources. 


5. To study efficient and practical 
methods of correlating conservation 
concepts into classroom teaching at 
various levels of pupil ability. 

6: To become familiar with 
structional aids useful 
tion teaching. 


7. To explore ways and means of 
influencing community action in 
conservation education problems. 


The Pennsylvania Conservation 
Education Laboratory for Teachers 
was established in 1946 as a part of 
the Summer Sessions of the Penn- 


in- 
in conserva- 





sylvania State College to stimulate 
and facilitate the teaching of con- 
servation of natural resources in the 
schools of the Commonwealth. The 
Laboratory is assisted by various de- 
partments of the State and Federal 
government, by the several Schools 
of the Pennsylvania State College, 
and by numerous _ organizations 
throughout the Commonwealth in- 
terested in conservation. 


The Laboratory is made possible 
by the generous support provided 
by several departments cf the State 
Government, including the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, the Penn- 
sylvania Fish Commission, the State 
Planning Board, the Devartment of 
Forests and Waters, the Devartment 
of Public Instruction, the State De- 
partment of Health, the Denartment 
of Mines, the United States Soil Con- 
servation Service, the United States 
Forest Service. Conservation Groups 
throughout the State, many Garden 
Clubs, and many individuals inter- 
ested in conservation have helned 
financially and otherwise. The 
Schools of Agriculture, Education, 
Engineering, and Mineral Industries 
of the Pennsylvania State College 
provide much of the instruction. The 
Federation of Sportsmen’s C'ubs has 
generously contributed scholarships 
for teachers who attend the Labora- 
tory. 

The teacher education program 
in Pennsylvania continues to move 
forward in this field. Teachers will 
teach conservation better as they be- 
come more fully informed. There is 
an urgent demand for more conser- 
vation education. The education of 
teachers is important in relation to 
the preservation of game, fish, forests, 
minerals, and sofl, but such a pro- 
gram must also awaken a moral con- 
scigusness. The program must teach 
the emerging generation that each 
citizen must share in the responsibil; 
ity for the proper use and preserva- 
tion of nature’s gifts. 


The End 























PGC Photo by Cady. 


Ordinary fabrics have a tendency to match the colors of autumn foliage. 


Progress Report on Study of 


Safety saat for Hunting 
Clothing 


By Robert M. Latham 


FoO® years, the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission has been disturbed 
by the number of hunting casualties 
which accompany the various open 
gunning seasons. It has sponsored 
legislation which severely penalized 
hunters who were guilty of careless- 
ness in the field; it has required a 
detailed report of all hunting “acci- 
dents” and has studied these reports 
carefully in an effort to determine 
the causes of these unfortunate in- 
cidents; and it has made safety sug- 
gestions based upon these findings. 
Presently, the Commission is con- 
tinuing its fight to provide maximum 


safety for its 850,000 hunters. It feels 
that a human life is priceless, and 
that there should be no cessation of 
effort to pevent casualties and to save 
lives whenever possible. During 1951, 
411 hunters were killed or injured by 
gunfire in Pennsylvania, and only 
23% of these were self-inflicted. Some 
of these casualties resulted from pure 
carelessness. For instance, 6 were 
killed and 71 injured because guns 
were placed in a dangerous position 
—leaned against a car or tree where 
they fell or were knocked down and 
discharged. Others shot their hunt- 
ing companions while loading or un- 




















PGC Photo by Cady. 


Daylight fluorescent fabrics stand out in bold contrast to anything nature provides as 


a background. 


loading their guns. And still others 
had obsolete or unsafe guns blow 
up in their hands. This sort of care- 
lessness can only be corrected by 
education of the hunter. The Game 
Commission is attempting to accom- 
plish this end by showing motion 
pictures, by releasing informative 
articles, and by lecturing and demon- 
strating in schools, before sports- 
men’s clubs, and over the radio. And 
the hunter is constantly reminded of 
his obligations by safety slogans on 
posters along the roadside in hunt- 
ing territory. 

Two hundred and fifty-seven men 
were hit by shot or bullets delib- 
erately fired by other hunters. Only 
23 of these were actually shot in mis- 
take for game, but the remainder 
were in the line of fire or were hit by 
richocheting bullets. At any rate, the 
great majority of these casualties oc- 
curred because the shooter did not 
see the man who was to fall victim 
to his gun. A research project is cur- 
rently under way to determine 
methods for preventing some of the 
deaths and injuries from this cause. 





What. could be done to make a 
hunter immediately recognizable 
against any background or have him 
stand out so prominently that he 
could never be mistaken for game? 
A bright color which would contrast 
sharply with the surroundings seemed 
to be the obvious answer. But “red” 
has been recommended for this pur- 
pose for years, and men are still be- 
ing shot on occasion while wearing 
red. Perhaps the simple designation 
“wear red’’ was not enough. The 
questions arose: “How much red? 
What shade of red? Does red still ap- 
pear red at long range, or in poor 
light as is found at daylight and 
dusk, in deep shade, or in rainy 
weather? What happens to red 
when it becomes wet? Is red an 
effective color at all times of 
the year, or does it blend with the 
reds of maple, black gum, and sumac 
in autumn? Does some other color 
perhaps offer better year-round pro- 
tection?” 


With these questions in mind, a 
study was begun. First, a wide variety 
of colors and color patterns were 
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selected for trial. The list included 
reds, oranges, yellows, greens, browns, 
grays, tans, black and white checks, 
red and white combinations, red and 
black mixtures, and white. Included 
among these were the new daylight 
florescent colors, known as “Day-Glo” 
or “coldfire” colors. Subjects wearing 
caps and jackets of these colors were 
paraded in front of all kinds of 
natural backgrounds and through a 
variety of game covers for the movie 
camera. They stood or sat wearing 
the same clothes and in the same 
surroundings for “stills.” 

Studies were made during mid- 
summer at the height of the “ground- 
hog” season. More Pennsylvania 
hunters are shot in mistake for this 
animal than any other, including the 
deer. What color cap or hat could a 
hunter wear which would contrast 
with green clover and green leaves? 
Head protection seems to be the im- 
portant’ consideration at this time of 
year, because woodchuck hunters are 
most often shot through the head. 

Later, a series of color movies and 
slides were taken during the small 
game seasons in October and Novem- 
ber to record the value of the cloth- 
ing being tested when the tree foliage 
is highly colored or brown, and the 
corn .and weed growth is mostly 
brown, gray, tan, or straw colored. 
Still later, the tests were repeated in 
mid-winter when snow covered the 
ground. This “deer season’’ setting 
gave a contrast of colors against a 
background of snow, gray _ rocks, 
green laurel and hemlock, and dark 
tree trunks. 

At the same time, Switzer Brothers, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, the originators 
of the “Day-Glo” colors, agreed to 
make instrumental comparisons be- 
tween the intensity of the color 
emitted by the daylight fluorescent 
fabrics and that of ordinary bright 
colored cloth of similar shade. 


fi 


$$. 


The colored movies and slides and 
the tests made by the spectrophoto- 
meter all indicated the same con- 
clusions: 


- (1) The daylight fluorescent 
colors (particularly Fire Orange and 
Neon Red) were four times as bright 
as ordinary orange or red under poor 
light conditions. In fact, these colors 
were most vivid in deep shade or in 
the late hours of evening or early 
hours of morning. In poor light, 
ordinary reds and oranges. tended to 
become gray or black, even at rela- 
tively short distances. 

(2) In good or poor light, the 
fluorescent colors retained their 
identity at long range when ordinary 
colors faded to gray or black. 


(3) The fluorescent colors con- 
trasted sharply with all backgrounds, 
whereas any of the ordinary colors 
are duplicated by the flowers, leaves, 
or stems of plants at some time of the 
year. 


(4) The fluorescent colors are not 
simulated by any mammal or bird 
of the state, whereas all of the ordi- 
nary colors may be reproduced by 
our native animals. It must be re- 
membered that, among our birds and 
mammals, nearly any shade of red, 
from dark red to scarlet, can be 
found. Men have been shot for red 
foxes! 


In summary, preliminary tests in- 
dicate that the new daylight. fluores- 
cent or “Day-Glo” colors in Fire 
Orange or Neon Red are perhaps 
the colors most conducive to safety in 
the field or forest. Tests will con- 
tinue, and it is hoped that positive 
recommendations can be made with- 
in the next few months. A report in 
color, showing the effectiveness of the 
daylight fluorescent colors for hunt- 
ing safety, is planned for a future 
issue of the GAME News. 


The End. 
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Books. For The 
Chhbcman 


BLACK BASS FISHING 
By Robert Page Lincoln 


376 pages. Numerous scratchboard drawings 
by Steve Miller. Published by The Stackpole 
Company, Telegraph Building, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 1952. Price $5.00. 


With a lifetime of bass fishing under his 
pelt and countless fishing experiments with 
such pioneer anglers as Dr. Henshall, Will 
Dilg and Fred Arbogast to his credit, Robert 
Page Lincoln has finally put his fishing 
knowledge in book form. The result is one 
of the most comprehensive and up-to-date 
angling publications on the market today. 

Opening with some excellent descriptive 
matter on the different species of bass found 
in American waters—largemouth,  small- 
mouth, Kentucky and white bass, the bulk 
of the book deals with various techniques 
and tackle for catching these fish. 

A partial list of chapter headings will 
give you some idea of what to expect: The 
Bait Casting Rod and Reel, Plug Lures and 
Their Kind, Metal Lures and Other Attrac- 
tions, The Pork Chunk and Pork Rind, Live 
Bait Fishing, Night Fishing, Fly Rod Tackle 
for Bass, Fly and Spinner Combinations, 
The Gentle Art of Spinning, Bass of the 
Reservoir Lakes, Ozark Float Trip and Con- 
servation. 

In these and the remaining fifteen 
chapters practically every phase of bass fish- 
ing has been exhaustively treated. No angler, 
tyro or expert, can fail to learn some fish- 
getting tricks by reading a copy of BLACK 
BASS FISHING. 


HOW TO KNOW THE BIRDS 
By Roger Tory Peterson 


144 pages. Illustrated with more than four 
hundred line drawings and four color plates 
by the author. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price $2.00. 


Written by an ornithologist with a flair 
for teaching, HOW TO KNOW THE BIRDS 
is designed to aid the beginner in bird 
identification. Instead of the confusing array 
of detailed color plates found in many 
publications on birds this book starts at 
the very beginning. With the realization 
that the average amateur bird watcher finds 
it difficult to furnish even a meager de- 
scription of a feathered stranger, Peterson 





emphasizes the basic points of identification 
to be noted—size, shape, etc. From there 
the process of identification follows a natural 
course covering actions, flight characteristics, 
field marks, voice, etc. Each step is illus- 
trated by the author's splendid drawings. 
A section in the back of the book is de- 
voted to silhouettes of nearly a hundred 
birds, a unique method of teaching bird 
types by form. 

This handy little book once again ex- 
emplifies Roger Tory Peterson’s rare quality 
of being able to see his subject through the 
eyes of the beginner. Fortunately for the 
aspiring young naturalist there is at least 
one ornithologist in America who has not 
forgotten the difficulties of his early years 
as an amateur bird student. 


BIRDS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
By Harold Peters and Thomas Burleigh 


431 pages. Completely illustrated with full 
color reproductions of paintings by Roger 
Tory Peterson. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
1951. Price $6.00. 


The average bird student’s first reaction 
to this book will most likely be, “What do 
I care what kind of birds they have in 
Newfoundland”? However, a glimpse between 
the covers of this beautiful volume will 
more than likely cause a complete about 
face. For one thing, a surprisingly large 
number of these Newfoundland birds are 
species that are found in eastern United 
States, and one sees many old feathered 
acquaintances while glancing through the 
color plates. 

Of course, the serious bird student will 
welcome this publication at once for what 
it is—the first complete and authortative 
natural history of the birds of Newfound- 
land. The text treats each species individu- 
ally. Descriptions, field marks, voice, nesting 
habits, range and distribution, habits, etc., 
are given in detail. The descriptions of 
field marks are particularly useful to the 
tyro, while the notations on each bird’s 
status on the island are invaluable to the 
advanced ornithologist. 

Peterson has really outdone himself in 
painting the illustrations for this book. He 
treats the reader to 32 pages of full color 
plates showing 153 species of birds in au- 
thentic Newfoundland settings. 
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Photo by Hal H. Harrison. 


Deputy Game Protector Bill Guiney displays a “Samson Fox” shot by his son-in-law, 
George Palahunik, on the Keystone Ordinance Works grounds in Crawford County. 
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By Hal H. Harrison 


F YOU are a trapper, a fox hunter, 

a breeder of foxes or just an out- 
doorsman, you have probably heard 
of a “Samson Fox.” Perhaps you 
have seen one. But do you know 
what it is, why it is and where it 
got its name? 

I saw my first “Sampson” at Con- 
neaut Lake last winter. It was shot 
by George Palahunik, Shermansville, 
during a mass hunt at the Key- 
stone Ordnance Works reservation in 





Crawford County. His father-in-law, 
Deputy Game Protector Bill Guiney 
saved the animal for me to see. * 

It was the poorest, scrubbiest-look- 
ing red fox I ever saw. Its pelt was 
wooly, rather than hairy, with all 
guard hairs missing. Its tail was far 
from ‘bushy. Indeed, it looked like 
the taik of an alley-cat. 

In investigating the name “Sam- 
son Fox,” I was most fortunate. Mrs. 
Bill Guiney, a student of the Bible, 
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referred me to Verses 4 and 5, Chap- 
ter 15 of Judges. They read: 

“And Samson went and caught 
three. hundred foxes, and took fire- 
brands, and turned tail to tail, and 
put a firebrand in the midst be- 
tween two tails. 

“And when he had set the brands 
on fire, he let them go into the 
standing corn of the Philistines, and 
burnt up both the shocks, and also 
the standing corn with the vineyards 
and olives.” 


A Samson fox, then, is one that 
looks as though it were singed by 
fire, like the ones Samson turned 
loose must have looked when the 
firebrands cleaned off the guard 
hairs. And that takes care of the 
origin of the name. But what causes 
the condition? 

For this information I went to the 
Department of Mammology at Car- 
negie Museum, Pittsburgh. Here, I 
soon learned that there is very little 
known about Samson foxes. Mam- 
mologist J. Kenneth Doutt ventured 


the opinion that it is a genetic con- 
dition but he was not positive. The 
only reference made to it in Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s monumental 
works is the following: 

“Another freak is the ‘scorched’ or 
‘Samson Fox.’ This has no long fur, 
nothing but wool; the cause of this 
is not understood, and the pelt is 
worthless commercially.” 

Assistant Curator Caroline Hep- 
penstall found one reference by 
Frank G. Ashbrook in his “Silver- 
Fox Farming,” a bulletin of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Ash- 
brook writes: 

“The term ‘Samson’ is applied to 
foxes devoid of guard hair and carry- 
ing a very inferior wooly underfur. 
This condition has been variously at- 
tributed to breeding, feeding and 
parasites. The real cause is not defi- 
nitely known and for this reason it 
is highly inadvisable to use such 
foxes for breeding stock. The pelts 
have small value on the market.” 


. The End. 





Photo by H. L. Strawbridge. 


Here’s a sight rarely seen—the underwater construction of a beaver lodge. Heavy 
rains washed out the beaver dam on the east branch of Little Sugar Creek in Venango 
County, leaving the “underwater” entrance of the lodge high and dry. 
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GAME COMMISSION SCHOOL 
ENROLLS NEW CLASS 


On April 26, the Game Commis- 
sion held a written examination for 
99 of its deputy game protectors and 
food and cover corpsmen who as- 
pired to enroll in the Ross Leffler 
School of Conservation, from which 
Pennsylvania game protectors are re- 
quired to graduate. 


On May 15th and 16th, 56- appli- 
cants who qualified in the first test 
by attaining high grades were re- 
called to Harrisburg for oral inter- 
view and final physical examination. 
Of this select group 22 measured up 
to the rigid standards set by the 
game body. As previously decided 
by the Commission, however, only 
17 were enrolled to fill the quota 
for the 7th student class, which be- 
gan its course at the Conservation 
School on May 25. The new students’ 
names and addresses follow: 

Orbin L. Branthoover, Foxburg, 
Clarion County; William E. Cow- 
den, R. D., McDonald, Washington 
Co.; Patrick W. Craven, R. D., Mos- 
cow, Wayne Co.; Edward J. Fasch- 
ing, Allentown, Lehigh Co.; Norman 
Joseph Forche, Falls Creek, Jeffer- 
son Co.; William Erwin Fulmer, 
R. D., Bethlehem, Lehigh Co.; Paul 
Henry Glenny, R. D., Huntingdon, 
Huntingdon Co.; Charles Hertz, In- 
dianola, Allegheny Co.; Gerald D. 
Kirkpatrick, Strattanville, Clarion 
Co.; William Edward Lee, R. D., 
Venus, Venango Co.; Harry Carlton 
Mertz, R. D., Coraopolis, Allegheny 


Co.; Leo Ellis Milford, Kane, 
McKean Co.; Arland P. Reed, R. D., 
Lehighton, Carbon Co.; Frederick 


Haugh Servey, Clarion, Clarion Co.; 
Richard Carlyle Stone, Argentine, 


Butler Co.; V. Fern Thomas, R. D., 
Honey Grove, Juniata Co.; Alex J. 


Ziros, Westmoreland City, Westmore- 
land Co. 


The training course for Pennsyl- 
vania game protectors—which is the 
most comprehensive and the first of 
its kind—was initiated in 1936. At the 
Conservation School, located near 
Brockway, Jefferson County, recruits 
are taught up-to-date conservation 
practices, law enforcement techniques 
and other practical and_ technical 
subjects relating to their future 
work. The instructors at this School 
are specialists in their fields. In- 
cluded are representatives from the 
Federal Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the F.B.I., the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission, the Department of For- 
ests and Waters, and others. About 
half the school term is spent in the 
field, where the students apply what 
they have absorbed in classes and 
acquire much valuable knowledge 
through association with experienced 
game protectors. When graduated as 
full-fledged field officers these men 
are qualified to discharge their duties 
capably, in the best interests of 
hunters and other citizens of the 
Commonwealth. 


ANNUAL HUNTER CASUALTY 
REPORT 


The Game Commission has 
finished compiling the Pennsylvania 
hunting casualty figures for the year 
1951. As usual, the report clearly tells 
how and where humans met death or 
injury by gunfire. However, the 
causes for these so-called “accidents” 
continues, in most cases, to be greed 
for game, lack of firearms experience 
and reckless handling of weapons 
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used in sport shooting. Last year, 25 | 


rsons were killed and 386 were 
wounded by hunter gunfire in the 
Keystone State. A little study of the 
following will indicate the needless- 
ness of most of these gunner casual- 
ties. This information is based on 
figures and facts taken from hunting 
accident reports required by law. It 
offers the unpretty side of an other- 
wise pleasurable, beneficial sport. 

Of the 25 fatalities, 9 were self- 
done. Injuries to 300 of the 386 non- 
fatals were caused by other shooters. 
Twelve out of the 25 fatal cases were 

rsons under 21 years of age. These 
more youthful hunters, though far 
less in numbers than those over 21, 
caused about 1/3 of the non-fatal 
cases. 

Big game hunting accounted for 
11 of the deaths and 37 of the in- 
juries, while small game hunter 
deaths totaled 14, along with 349 in- 
juries by gunfire. The shotgun was 
the cause of 9 fatalities and 309 
woundings, while rifle shootings ac- 
counted for 16 deaths and 67 in- 
juries. There were no fatalities due 
to pistols, but 10 persons were in- 
jured by handgun fire. 

Leading casualty causes continue 
to be: gun placed in dangerous posi- 
tion, 6 deaths, 71 woundings; hunter 
slipped and fell (with safety off), 5 
and 34; shot in mistake for game, 5 
and 18; did not see victim in line of 
fire, 4 and 124. 

Most of the casualties occurred as 
follows: in brush, 11 fatals and 127 
non-fatals; open woodland, 5 and 64; 
fields, 4 and 116; dense woodland, 1 
and 45; roads, 2 and 25; conveyance, 
1 and 2. 

The weather conditions were: 
clear, 11 deaths, 159 injuries; cloudy, 
9 and 85; rain, 3 and 85; fog, 1 and 
7; snow, 0 and 36. 

The ratio between the number of 
hunters killed by hunter gunfire in 
Pennsylvania in 1951 as against the 
number of licenses issued is about 1 
to 34,200. That in non-fatal cases 
was I to 2,215. 


It will never be known how many 
persons returned safe from hunting 
trips last year because they wore dis- 
tinctive colors or glow-type fabrics 
that instantly identified them to 
other shooters as humans, not game. 


Of the 411 persons shot while hunt- 
ing in Pennsylvania in 1951, 272 
would not have been saved by any 
type or color of apparel, however. 
They were the ones whose casualties 
were self-inflicted, who were shot by 
others through the unintential dis- 
charge of firearms, who were struck 
by ricochet or stray shot, or who 
were hit while completely hidden 
from the view of other shooters. 


More Ducks For Keystone 
Hunters 


The Game Commission’s duck 
program for 1952 calls for about 
6,000 ducklings, a. number compar- 
able to those raised and released in 
Pennsylvania last year. Without wait- 
ing for contracted shipments of duck 
eggs from Canada the Commission 
has already hatched 1,200 mallards 
and mallard and black duck crosses 
from eggs obtained from _ other 
sources. These ducklings will be re- 
leased the latter part of this month. 


This spring the Game Commission 
is turning over 5,000 ringneck pheas- 
ant eggs to the Province of Sas- 
katchewan in exchange for the same 
number of duck eggs, mostly mallards. 
The eggs are to be hatched and the 
birds released in Pennsylvania. The 
traded pheasant eggs are in excess of 
the number that can be handled at 
the state game farms. Robert E. Lati- 
mer, the Commission’s supervisor of 
waterfowl coordination, is presently 
in the Canadian province studying 
waterfowl and attending to the duck 
egg shipments. It is believed that 
ducks hatched from the eggs of wild 
stock will develop the best possible 
fowl for the Commonwealth’s duck- 
ling release program, now in its 
second year. 

Officials point out that the pro- 
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gram is an attempt to develop a 
larger nesting population in the state 
and eventually increase the number 
of these migratory birds for hunters’ 
guns. 

Last year, almost 6,200 leg-banded 
ducklings were released in out-of-the- 
way water areas in the Common- 
wealth. It was the expectation of the 
Game Commission that birds sur- 
viving predation and hunters’ guns, 
in this state and the south, would re- 
turn to Pennsylvania this spring to 
produce broods in the localities 
where they were liberated. While the 
Commonwealth lacks -marshes and 
bodies of water necessary to the 
development of waterfowl in num- 
bers comparable to some other states, 
the program should materially in- 
crease our native duck population 
within a few years. 


NWF WANTS MORE PUBLIC 
LAND 


N March 21, 1952 the delegates 

to the Annual Meeting of the 
National Wildlife Federation at 
Miami, Florida, unanimously ap- 
proved the following resolution: 


Resolution 


Wuereas, some thirty million Americans 
now pursue the sports of hunting and fish- 
ing as favorite and necessary forms of 
recreation. As the population of the nation 
continues to grow, and as the pressures 
of urban and industrialized living make it 
physiologically and psychologically essen- 
tial for more and more people to seek 
release and relaxation in the out-of-doors, 
this army of hunters and anglers is bound 
to increase. In many areas, especially in 
the more populous states and in regions 
surrounding the larger cities, privately- 


owned lands cannot accommodate more 
sportsmen. As a matter of fact, many 
farmlands cannot practically and _satis- 


factorily accommodate as many hunters 
as now seek to use them, and should not 
be expected to do so. 

‘THERFFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the National 
Wildlife Federation recommends that the 
various state game and fish departments 
plan for, and direct their efforts toward, 
the establishment of public use areas for 
the purpose of relieving the pressure on 
private lands. This recommendation is 





called especially to the attention of those 
states wherein extensive public lands are 
unavailable and wherein urban population 
pressures have intensified the problem of 
providing hunting and fishing opportuni. 
ties. 

The Federation further recommends 
that its various state affiliates cooperate 
with and support their game departments 
in the achievement of this end, including 
the increase of hunting and fishing license 
fees if deemed necessary to finance the 
establishment of public-use areas. 

WHEREAS, much water development is cur- 
rently being carried on by federal agencies 
which will result in additional fishing in 
the several states, and 

Wuereas, considerable land is being pur- 
chased adjacent to such waters, the title 
to which is to be held by the federal 
government, and 

Wuereas, the sportsmen of the several states 
should be allowed to utilize the waters of 
these areas for fishing, and the adjacent 
land for hunting, under regulations by 
law for the regulating of such fishing and 
hunting, 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, by the 
National Wildlife Federation in conven- 
tion in Miami, Florida, that the various 
federal agencies responsible for such water 
development be requested to confer and 
develop a uniform policy for the manage- 
ment of such areas for hunting and fish- 
ing purposes. 

Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that such _ policy 
include free public access to shorelines and 
waters, free access under agricultural leases 
where practical for hunting, and that in 
any areas where hunting or fishing is 
permitted, the state fish and game. laws 
shall apply and the appropriate state 
agencies shall be given a voice in deter- 
mining management. 


Although sportsmen everywhere 
will welcome additional land for 
public use, Pennsylvania’s hunters 
and anglers are more fortunate than 
many. At present there are more 
than 3 million acres of publicly 
owned land in Pennsylvania. Of the 
approximately 2,700,000 state owned 
acres State Forests comprise, 1,778, 
191 acres and State Game Lands 
comprise 901,363 acres. Cooperative 
Farm Game Projects total 1,330,230 
acres of leased land. In addition we 
have Within the boundaries of our 
state the 750,000 acre Allegheny 
Forest. Practically all of this acreage 
is open to public hunting, 
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Prcnic a 


By Grace O. Beach 


ARM weather is here again 
W ana the great outdoors is call- 
ing you to come out and enjoy the 
beauties of nature. It invites you 
to listen to the song of the birds, the 
rustle of the trees, the ripple of the 
water in the stream, all harmonizing 
together to make the sweetest music 
ever heard. It urges you to forget 
your troubles and worries for a little 
time and relax in peace and beauty. 
If you listen to this call you will 
find after a day outdoors with no 
jangling doorbells or telephones that 
you will come back rested and re- 
freshed to take up your duties with 
a new zest. Any sportsman can tell 
you, worries and troubles will seem 
less burdensome and your nerves less 
taunt and highstrung. 


You have all the summer before 
you, and Diana hopes you are plan- 
ning to use every moment of it for 
yourself and family to the full ad- 
vantage. Absorb all the fresh air and 
sunshine (be careful you don’t get 
too much at one time) you can, and 
get all the rest and relaxation pos- 
sible. 


Plan some crow hunting expedi- 
tions; take some hikes in the woods 
and watch nature in action; go swim- 
ming, boating and fishing; or, just 
pack up a picnic meal and take the 
family to some nice secluded spot 
for your lunch or supper. Get out 
and have fun! 

You will have fun, too. The fresh 
air and relaxation seems to make one 
hungry and the food always seemes 
to taste better outdoors. These out- 
door meals need not be the cut and 
dried picnic fare, they can be differ- 
ent and zestful, and it need not be 
a big job on your part either. 

Your Diana and her partner spends 
so much time outdoors, usually tak- 





ing off at a moments notice, that we 
had to get picnic lunches and meals 
down to a science. Today it is no 
chore at all to get a picnic together 
and it takes very little time. Here 
are some little tricks and menus that 
we think will help you get more 
enjoyment and more leisure out of 
your trips and you will also have 
better outdoor meals. 


First, equipment is one of the 
main essentials to easy and conveni- 
ent outdoor meals. Over a period of 
time we have acquired a_ brown 
zippered “Coolapak” case, a zippered 
fibre glass insulated “Thermal Pac” 
case and a zippered case containing 
two thermos bottles with an oblong 
tin box in the center. 


The Coolapak case is insulated 
too, and has two containers for ice 
cubes that snap on each side, inside 
the case, making it a veritable ice 
box. This is excellent for carrying 
milk, cool drinks, butter, meat, to- 
matoes, celery, lettuce and fruits, or 
anything you wish to keep very cold. 
We chill everything thoroughly to 
pack and it stays that way all day. 
It is an easy one-man carrying case 
which is always helpful and comes 
in two sizes. We like the large family 
size. Today, they cost about $8.95 
and $13.95. 

The insulated Thermal Pac case 
also keeps things cold or warm as 
you wish. We use it mostly for warm 
foods, it can be utilized for both 
depending on’ your planned menu. 
These cases are about $6.00 and up 
on the market. There is also the 
“Skotch Kooler” which sells for 
around $7.95. 


There are also on the market, 
small, handled refrigerator chests 
that many people find equally con- 
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venient and useful. One chest sells 
for around $10.95 in the small size 
and $15.95 for the large size. 

The thermos case carries hot 
drinks, or cold if you wish, and the 
tin receptacle in the center is excel- 
lent for cake and cookies. They run 
approximately $16.50. 

These three cases have made trip 
after trip over several years and will 
give many more years of service. 
They constitute our best investment 
and we wouldn’t part with them for 
any consideration. 

Our additional equipment consists 
of plates, cups and glasses all in the 
pliable unbreakable plastics, which 
nest neatly together taking up little 
room. Spoons, forks and knives are 
also plastic and very inexpensive. 

We: use one of the large plastic 
table cloths that come in so many 
gay patterns; several plastic zipper 
bags of various sizes; pliable plastic 
containers of different sizes all cf 
which can be used in the home as 
well, although we keep all picnic 
materials together and use them only 
for that purpose. That eliminates 
scurrying around hunting things at 
the last moment or when we're in 
a hurry. 

Also part of our equipment are 
plastic salt shakers and a square 
plastic bottle bought at a cosmetic 
counter which holds sugar. A small 
sharp knife with guard, combination 
can-opener-bottle-opener and _ cork 
screw, cooking tablespoon and a fork. 

When we return from a picnic, the 
cases are emptied and wiped out 








carefully and left open to air. Salt 
and pepper shaker and sugar con- 
tainer are checked and refilled. The 
thermos bottles are washed and 
rinsed and set to air. The plastic 
table ware and containers and plastic 
cases are washed and dried. When 
thoroughly dried and aired all is 
stored back in the cases ready for 
another trip and put away where 
they can be easily available. 

The plastic bags on the market are 
so varied in size and shape that you 
can easily find one for most any use. 
An excellent one is the zippered 
bread case. It holds a full loaf and 
we use it for packing the sandwiches, 
keeping them fresh, and an easy way 
to pack them. You will find the rec- 
tangle plastic fruit bag is also an ex- 
cellent investment as are the smaller 
graduated sized zipper bags. These 
we use for sundry articles, such as 
lettuce, celery and tomatoes. 

The one and two quart pliable 
plastic containers with well fitted lids 
are fine for potato salad, baked beans 
or any such type foods and _ the 
smaller ones for pickles, olives, rad- 
ishes, minced onions, and the like. 

Now let’s plan some picnic menus. 
One of our favorites when you have 
time for a little preparation is fried 
chicken, bred-and butter sandwiches, 
potato or macaroni salad, pickles, 
fresh green onions or radishes. coffee, 
cup cakes or cookies, fruit, milk, and 
your choice of cold drinks for in be- 
tween thirst quenchers. 

You can have this. picnic either hot 
or cold or combination of both, with 
the type cases we mentioned before. 
Sometimes hot chicken and_ hot 
potato salad make it different. By 
putting the piping hot food in plastic 
containers or plastic party bowl and 
placing it immediately in the Ther- 
mos case and zipping it shut, you 
can have a hot meal. Put all the 
other foods in the cold case including 
the bread and butter sandwiches, and 
you have a perfect outdoor supper. 

Another good picnic meal with a 
little time for preparation, is baked 
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beans and weiners or barbecue meat 
with barbecue sauce, buttered buns 
or sandwiches, pickles, minced onions 
or fresh green onions, celery, fruit, 
cake or cookies. Pie can be substi- 
tuted and is easily carried in the 
plastic wedge containers. 

To make the barbecue sandwiches, 
prepare the sauce by putting in a 
pan a bottle of chili sauce, 1 cup 
catsup, 4 Cup vinegar, 14 cup water, 
} teaspoonful of mustard and 3 table- 
spoonsful of brown sugar. Let these 
ingredients simmer slowly till proper 
consistency is obtained, stirring fre- 
quently. Add barbecue meat and 
simmer long enough for it to heat 
through well. Pack while piping hot 
into container and insulated case. 
This recipe is for one pound of meat. 
The sandwiches are made as eaten. 
If using weiners, split and pan fry 
or broil, add to barbecue sauce and 
simmer till thoroughly heated, then 
pack. 

Another good menu is hot meat 
or ham loaf (don’t slice till ready to 
eat), hot potato salad or hot baked 
beans and sliced tomatoes, lettuce, 
olives or pickles, celery and buttered 
sandwiches. The meat loaf and other 
foods can be cold and is equally 
good. 
Of course if you have a stove, you 
can prepare the barbecue sandwiches 
in the open and there are always 
those old standbys, hamburgers, 
cheeseburgers and steak sandwiches, 
fried potatoes, minced onion and all 
the fixings, and whatever you wish 
for dessert. When melons are in sea- 
son try taking along a couple chilled 
melons. 

Hamburgers can be patted into 
cakes and each cake laid on a square 
of waxed paper, piled on top of each 
other and then all wrapped in waxed 
paper. They come apart easily for 
cooking and are readily handled. 

Good stove quickies can be gotten 
together at a moments notice if you 
keep some barbecue sauce made up 
on hand in the ice box and a couple 
cans of potted meats on the shelf. 


Stick them in the picnic kit and 
when you are ready to get your meal, 
pan brown the sliced potted meat, 
add the barbecue sauce, simmer until 
the sauce penetrates the meat for 
flavor and you have delicious quick 
sandwiches with no previous prepa- 
ration. 

If you like salmon as we do, its 
perfect for quick cold picnic lunches 
with a different flavor. Put the num- 
ber of cans of salmon needed in your 
cold picnic kit, bread and butter 
sandwiches, lettuce, tomatoes, pickles 
and whatever else you have available 
to round out your lunch. When you 
are ready to eat, open the tins of 
salmon and turn out on a plate. 
Flake salmon and put between bread 
and butter sandwiches and serve. 

Children and most grown ups like 
peanut butter and jelly, and peanut 
butter and bananas mixed together 
make good sandwiches and healthy 
ones especially for the children. 

With a stove you can make peanut 
butter and hot bacon sandwiches 
which are easily prepared in the 
open. Creamed cheese and hot bacon 
with sliced tomatoes are exception- 
ally good. For these we like the bread 
toasted or pan grilled. 

These are all good meals and are 
not in the cut and dried variety of 
the usual picnic lunch. We think you 
and your family will relish them as 
we do and as the friends who picnic 
with us do. You will find these meals 
easy to put together and you will 
probably think up some additional 
attractive menus of your own. We 
are always looking for new ideas and 
if you come up with any send them 
along. 

And now one final tip. Don’t leave 
any trash behind you. Always clean 
up your picnic spot so others, who 
come after may enjoy the unmarred 
beauty of nature. If you build a fire, 
be sure it’s out before you leave. 
Help to keep Pennsylvania green. 

Happy picnicking and a happy 


summer. 


... The End 
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By Ed Shearer 


ORROSION, the chief factor in 

the ruination of many fine guns, 
is particularly active during the 
humid summer months. A re-hash of 
the events of recent years will explain 
the widespread presence of this 
troublesome condition. 

The rising cost of ammunition has 
sent the reloading game soaring to 
new heights. Then to complicate mat- 
ters the loading companies shut down 
on the sale of components, especially 
primers. For some time the one re- 
maining source of primers was the 
government, and‘ NRA members pro- 
ceeded to lay in a supply of govern- 
ment primers for themselves and re- 
loading friends. The new crop of re- 
loaders soon found there was a ready 
market for ammunition at reduced 
prices and proceeded to sell to all and 
sundry. These primers all contain a 
#70 mixture which is a_ chlorate 
formula, something the present-day 
shooters have little experience with. 
There also appears to be a fair quan- 
tity of cupro nickel jacket bullets put- 
ting in appearance, thus introducing 
metal fouling into the picture. (In 
times of high prices and scarcities you 
can look for almost anything.) 

A factor that contributes to the 
general disregard of corrosion is the 
misleading advertising by some manu- 








facturers themselves. I have seen 
plenty of it that infers that their 
product makes cleaning unnecessary 
—about the same thing as a soap 
manufacturer telling junior that us- 
ing his brand of soap makes washing 
behind the ears unnecessary. The 
truth of the matter is that non-cor- 
rosive primers do not prevent rust in 
the bore. It’s true that while there is 
nothing in the fouling from such 
primers that would cause rust, it is 
equally true that there is nothing in 
the primer compound to prevent rust 
either. Non-corrosive primers have 
simplified cleaning, but clean you 
must or sooner or later you will pay 
the piper to the tune of a new barrel. 


Corrosion is simply rust caused by 
water, salt in the presence of water 
or more rarely, acid in contact with 
steel. There is no way to remove the 
effects of corrosion as it is not a de- 
posit but the eating away of the steel 
itself. 


The primer has been responsible 
for more grief in the gun barrel than 
any other component in the cartridge. 
For years barrel after barrel was 
ruined, including some of the writer's, 
no matter what concoction was uscd. 
Everybody blamed a different cause. 
Nitro-glycerin powders came in for 
some blistering remarks. 

Finally the Bureau of Mines, at 
the instigation of the Ordinance De- 
partment assigned one of their re- 
search men to the job of finding out 
what gives. Wilbur J. Shaw tackled 
the job with a laboratory full of 
equipment and made a most ex- 
haustive research of the problem. 
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From the powder angle they fired 
every type and found that the powder 
residue in itself was apparently non- 
corrosive; especially in the more 
modern formulas. They fired normal 
charges in specially constructed guns 
that were fired by electricity in place 
of the normal primer. Result, no 
corrosion. 

Then they used the regular chlo- 
rate primer which was in universal 
use up to the advent of the non-corro- 
sive primer. The result of this test was 
rust, and plenty of it. It was found 
that the primer was leaving very 
small quantities of potassium chloride 
distributed throughout the bore. 

Potassium chloride is a salt similar 
to common table salt. It has the same 
property of attracting moisture from 
the atmosphere. This results in a con- 
centrated brine solution which at- 
tacks the steel with great rapidity un- 
less the priming salts are removed 
after firing. No amount of solvents 
will remove these salt deposits. 

After locating the cause of corro- 
sion in gun barrels they proceeded to 
test the various solvents and concoc- 
tions on the market that were sup- 
posed to prevent this rusting. Not 
one of them would remove the prim- 
ing salts for the simple reason that 
salt is not soluable in oil. 

The recommendation to the Ord- 
nance Board in pamphlet #188 was 
to the effect that all cleaning on mili- 
tary small arms with prepared fluids 
be discontinued. The only safe 
method was to swab the bore with 
hot water when available and cold 
water when not. 

In other words it took a scientist 
and a laboratory full of equipment 
to remind us of a fact known by all 
old-timers, from Daniel Boone right 
on up to where we got lost in the 
fog of smokeless powder, metal- 
jacketed bullets and high velocity. 

Today the non-corrosive primer has 
simplified cleaning to a couple of 
minutes work. 

Under most conditions it consists 
of three states: loosening the fouling, 


removing it, and protecting the bore 
with oil or grease. This should be 
done no later than the evening of 
the day the gun has been fired as 
the amount of moisture in the atmos- 
phere greatly increases at night under 
most conditions. 

To loosen the fouling swab the 
bore with a patch of correct size well 
saturated with a good solvent. If sol- 
vent is not available, hot or cold 
water will do the trick. 

Then swab the bore with clean 
patches until they come out fairly 
clean and dry. Now hold the bore 
up to the light. If it is clean and 
bright O. K. But if there are dark 
streaks on the surface or maybe lead- 
ing, it calls for a brass bristle brush 
dipped in solvent. Run this through 
five or more times and dry as before. 

If the gun is to be used within a 
week a good oil is enough. If it is 
to be stored for a time use inhibiting 
grease and see that the bore is thor- 
oughly coated. Wipe off the exterior 
metal parts with the same patch and 
the job is done. Takes about five 
minutes. 

Metal fouling is another trouble- 
some condition. This fouling can take 
place with any _ jacketed bullet 
whether gilding metal or cupro nickel 
jackets. You will run across metal 
fouling usually in two forms. The 
gilding metal or copper jacketed bul- 
lets are generally in the form of a 
smear and the patchy type that is 
characteristic of cupro nickel. Some- 
times the copper jackets give you the 
same thing when you run into soft 
jackets or try to drive them at greater 
velocity than they were intended for. 
With the patchy type the cure is 
simply an ammonia solution such as 
Winchester Crystal Cleaner. 

A really bad case calls for an am- 
monia solution made up as follows: 
Ammonia Persulphate ...1 oz. 
Ammonia Carbonate ....200 Grains 
Gobed Water iis... 65... 4 O2.+ 
Stronger Ammonia (28%) 6 oz. 

To use, plug the breech with a 
rubber cork. Place a tight fitting rub- 
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ber hose in the bore and fill the bore 
completely full, until the solution 
rises in the hose. Care must be taken 
not to spill any solution on the ex- 
terior as evaporation will cause rust 
Let the solution in the bore about 
20 minutes, then pour out and dis- 
card. With muzzle pointing down- 
ward insert the cleaning rod and 
gently push out the plug, taking care 
not to get any of the solution in the 
action. Then run a patch through 
from the breech to push remaining 
ammonia solution out of the bore. 
Now swab well with water, dry and 
grease. If not clean repeat the dose 
plus a wire brush to loosen it up. 
Never pour an ammonia solution in 
a warm barrel or it will rust instantly. 

The slight metal fouling of gilding 
metal is not usually too troublesome. 
It is more of a tint than a substance 
and Hoppes #9 will remove it. In 
cases where it builds up, an ammonia 
solution is the quickest way out. 

Leading is another form of metal 
fouling that requires different treat- 
ment. It is caused by lead or lead 
alloy bullets that for one of many 
causes leave a deposit of lead in the 
bore. A rough bore due to rust pits is 
constantly giving this trouble and the 
only cure is to discard it, if one of the 
22 cal. rimfires. A brass wire brush 
and a good solvent will usually re- 
move it. In more stubborn cases coat 
the bore with mercurial ointment 
and let stand a day or two, then use 
the brass brush again. 

I have tried most of the powder 
solvents on the market and they seem 
to do the work they were intended 
for, which is removing residue. Some 
give a measure of temporary rust pro- 
tection but are thin and soon dry out. 
I would not recommend any solvent 
for this purpose. It takes a high 
quality oil. Among some that I have 


f 





used that are reliable are Winchester, 
Remington, Savage, Ithaca gun oils, 
Nye oil and a polarized oil known as 
“Sheath.” This latter is an inhibiting 
oil that penetrates moisture to the 
steel surface. It is free flowing and 
seems to give indefinite protection for 
me. 

Another product that is worthy 
of special mention in this connection 
is an inhibitator called “Rig.” It is 
neither an oil or a grease but a semi 
fluid. At room temperatures it will 
penetrate fouling and seal itself 
to the steel. In use this semi-grease 
will protect a barrel fired with a cor- 
rosive primer for about three weeks. 
With non-corrosive primers the pro- 
tection is indefinite. Simply smear on 
a patch, coat the bore and the job 
is done. But if you store your gun, 
clean with hot water, coat with Rig 
and be safe. 

A jointed cleaning rod is fine in 
a shooting kit but for home use a 
one-piece rod of stainless steel is tops. 
It is always set up ready for use and 
does not develop kinks when pressure 
is applied. It is easy to keep clean 
by just wiping with the patch when 
you are done with the bore. I have 
used such a cleaning rod with tips 
to match the bore for over twenty 
years. It looks good for that many 
more. Belding & Mull, Philipsburg, 
Pennsylvania, make these rods. Brass 
cleaning rods are a total loss in my 
book. They pick up grit and abra- 
sives to scratch the bore. They de- 
velop kinks and are impractical to 
use with an ammonia solution. Com- 
mercial patches are best as thev are 
cut to fit, are inexpensive and save 
time. 

The last thing to remember for 
safety is to treat all ammunition as 
corrosive unless you know definitely 
that it is not. 

The End 
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By Herbert Kendrick 


HEN autumn turns the leaves 

and the harvest ripens, our 
thoughts are centered on our hunt- 
ing dogs because that’s the time for 
upland gunning. However, when the 
Master created this good ol’ world of 
ours he planned four seasons: fall 
and winter for hunting, and spring 
and summer for fishing. When gun- 
ning days are over we return our 
dogs to the kennels, clean and oil 
our guns, then pack them away until 
another year. Far too often, I fear, 
we forget our dogs during the trying 
period of hot summer months, when 
a little care and attention would 
make his summer life more pleasant 
and healthy, making him a far more 
valuable animal when another hunt- 
ing season opens. 


A well-bred gun dog is a valuable 
asset and should certainly be well 
cared for every day of his life. 


With the arrival of hot unpleasant 
days comes the usual swarms of in- 
sects and parasites to make your dog’s 
life more of a ‘“‘dog’s life.” These dis- 
ease bearing plagues can cause se- 
rious sickness if they are allowed to 
go unchecked. 


First of all the dog’s house should 
be cleaned often, whitewashed, and 
supplied with cedar bedding. Cedar 
sawdust or shavings are a distinct 
discouragement to insects. The run- 
ways or yards around the dog house 
should be kept clean at all times, 
thus preventing the breeding of para- 
sites. 


If a dog is kept in a double-wired 
pen, where stray dogs cannot contact 
your own the insect problem will be 
kept to a minimum. 





Dust your dogs frequently with a 
good reliable flea powder. This dust- 
ing will kill fleas, and lice, while a 
good spray used wisely and often will 
prevent flies and mosquitoes from 
irritating the dog. A word of caution 
here, however, if your dog has pup- 
pies be very careful to keep the 
powder and spray from the puppies’ 
noses and the mother’s breasts. 


The next problem is that of heat 
for the dog must have shade at least 
during the heat of the day. Of course 
tree shade is best but if his quarters 
cannot be located near trees then 
artificial shade in the form of a roof 
or shelter must be provided for your 
canine friend. 


One of the most important needs 
of summer is plenty of fresh cool 
water. A small pipe running from 
a house spigot down to the dog’s 
water container is a handy way to 
keep him well supplied with mini- 
mum effort. If this arrangement can- 
not be made, supply each dog with 
a container that holds at least a 
gallon of water, and fill it at least 
twice every day. 

An occasional dusting of air- 
slacked lime will keep the pen from 
becoming smelly and foul, and the 
water hose should be used to keep 
down dust during the dry season. 


Bathing a dog during the summer 
months is not as necessary as many 
believe. If he is powdered and 
brushed, given proper food and suffi- 
cient fresh water and possesses gen- 
eral good health his coat will stay 
glossy and silky. One of the best wavs 
to judge a dog’s condition is by the 
looks of his hair. : 

The summer campaign for your 
dog should surely include exercise. 
This is a double problem because it 
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is too hot to allow the dog to run, 
and our laws prohibit it. Either let 
him swim at every opportunity or 
permit him to run around the yard 
in the cool of the evening while you 
watch him. 

Summer diet for the dog should 
include more protein, less fats and 
carbohydrates. Less food will be need- 
ed in hot weather than in the cold 
winter months, when he is so much 
more active. First rate prepared foods 
on the market today greatly simplify 
our summer feeding problems. 

Be certain food is not left in the 
pan to become spoiled and later 
eaten with a fresh supply. During 


the summer it is better to feed twice 
each day, light in the morning and 
heavier in the evening. Do not over- 
look a chance to give him a good 
bone from the market, because it will 
help his teeth, and give him some- 
thing to do during the long warm 
hours. 

Spend all the time you can with 
your hunting partner during his 
“trying period.” He will know and 
appreciate your friendliness and care, 
and when the frost comes he will 
reward you with a superlative per- 
formance every time you take him 
afield. 

The End 








FREE SHOOTING BOOKLET 


Directed primarily to the youngster who is interested in having more fun with his 
22 rifle, the Sporting Arms and Ammunition Institute has produced an illustrated booklet 
which is available free. The format is a combination of instructional text and colored 
cartoons, with the spice of comic treatment. Such subjects as What Not to Shoot, Shooting 
Games, Shooting Positions, A Safe Place to Shoot, Types of Targets, Indoor Shooting, 
How to Clean Your Rifle, The Ten Commandments of Safety are all explained in 
colored cartoons. Special emphasis is placed on safe gun handling. The purpose of the 
book is to impress upon the youngster the necessity for safe shooting practices and to 
assist him in getting more pleasure out of his shooting practice. Copies may be secured 
free of charge by writing to the Advertising Department, Remington Arms Company, Inc, 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
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By Thomas A. Forbes 


PART II 


AST month our discussion ended 
with a description of the variety 
of pyles on the market. A similar 
situation exists with nocks. The ar- 
row nock is the groove in the feath- 
ered end of the shaft into which the 
bow string is fitted. In a self arrow 
the nock is simply a longitudinal 
slot in the end of the shaft. The 
slot is always cut across the grain; 
Fig. 23 (a). 

In event a soft wood is used to 
construct the shaft it was formerly 
the custom to splice a piece of hard- 
wood to the end of the shaft and 
cut the nock in the hardwood splice. 


Nocks offer another opportunity 
for endless experimentation to de- 
velop the material and shape best 
suited to the archer. The introduc- 
tion of plastics of considerable 
strength and the ease with which it 
is molded into any desired shape has 
resulted in its wide use as a nock 
material on both low and _ high 
priced arrows. The low cost of the 
plastic nock has eliminated the self 
nock in all but the very cheapest 
grade of arrows. These detachable 
nocks are fitted to the feathered end 
of the shaft in the same manner as 
the pyle and are easily replaced when 
broken. Nocks are made in a va- 
riety of shapes and each manufac- 
turer claims certain advantages for 
his style of nock. 

If you want to experiment to find 
a suitable nock, buy a dozen assorted 
hocks and try them out on your ar- 
tows. The retail price for the assort- 





ment will amount to approximately 
fifty cents. With a sharp pen knife 
you can easily whittle the plastic 
nock from one of your arrows and 
substitute one of the others. With 
Duco Household Cement, which can 
be purchased in tubes at most five 
and dime stores, attach the new nock 
to your arrow. The cement sets 
quickly and the arrow can be shot 
in thirty minutes at the outside. 

Since nocks are frequently broken, 
a little practice in replacing them 
will not be time wasted. Try out the 
assorted nocks on the range and 
choose the one that performs best 
for you. 

The tapered nock, Figure 23 (b), 
has a raised ridge located at a right 
angle to the slotted portion of the 
nock which permits the archer to 
position the nock to receive the bow 
string by touch without determining 
the cock feather. 

The feathers on the nock end of 
the shaft are called the fletching. To 
fletch means to fasten the feathers to 
the shaft. An arrow maker is known 
as a fletcher. Feathers from turkey 
wings are used, three feathers from 
the same wing of a turkey are used 
for each arrow. The cock feather 
(Figure 24) as it is called, is placed 
in position so that it is at a right 
angle to the nock and the remaining 
two feathers called hen feathers are 
spaced equally (120) one hundred 
and twenty degrees from the cock 
feather around the shaft approxi- 
mately one inch from the bottom of 
the nock. 

The cock feather generally dif- 
fers in color from the two hen 
feathers and its distinctive color 
serves as a guide for positioning the 
bow string in the nock by sight. 
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If you will study the fletching of 
an arrow you will see that this ar- 
rangement of the feathers offers the 
least resistance to the arrow as it 
moves ‘past the bow at the beginning 
of its flight. 

Feathers may be placed on the 
shaft so that their bases are parallel 
to the longitudinal axis or they may 
be placed on the shaft so that they 
make a slight spiral. In the latter 
position the arrow will revolve 
around its longitudinal axis in flight. 
Hunting arrows are generally made 
with spiral fletching to counteract 
the tendency of the broadhead to 
plane in flight; that is to have the 
wind pressure against the side of 
the broadhead force it from a straight 
line. 

The fletching on target arrows is 
generally about three inches in 
length and one-half an inch in 
height, which is sufficient to main- 
tain the arrow on the line of flight. 
The heavy broadhead used on the 
hunting arrow requires an increased 
amount of fletching to prevent it 
from drapping in flight at the pyle 
end due to the weight. In general 
the fletching will be approximately 
five and a half inches in length and 
five-eighths inches in height. The 
length is limited to the fistmele of 
the individual archer. 

Bands painted on the arrow shaft 
below the fletching is called the 
crest. Custom made arrows are 
crested in accordance with the 
wishes of the archer. The crest per- 
mits easy identification of each ar- 
row at the target. 


The length of a target arrow, Fig- 
ure 19 L, is measured from the bottom 
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of the nock to the base of the tip of 
the pyle. Hunting arrows are meas- 
ured from the bottom of the nock 
to a point on the shaft (34”) three- 
quarters of an inch from the base 
of the’ broadhead. This additional 
distance or length is required to pre- 
vent injury to the fingers of the bow 
hand when the bow is brought to 
full draw. 

Many archers have adopted the 
practice of numbering their arrows 
consecutively. Each arrow can now 
be identified. If one arrow of the 
six shot into the target in one end 
consistently falls outside or wide of 
the group it can be identified by 
its number and if this happens re- 
peatedly to the same arrow it is 
conclusive evidence that the arrow 
and not the archer is at fault. 
Should this situation occur in a 
match or tournament the quicker 
the bad arrow is identified the less 
the score will suffer. There is there- 
fore a distinct advantage in number- 
ing your arrows for ready identifica- 
tion. 





Cock Feather 
fig, 24 


Hen feathers 
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In order that arrows lost and found 
after a lapse of time by another 
party on the range may be returned 
to their owner, archers frequently 
print their name in India ink (@ 
draftsman’s ink) on the shaft below 
the crest. When the ink is thoroughly 


dry a light coat of varnish is applied 


to protect the ink from dampness. 
. . The End 
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GAME NEWS 








Berks County Federation 


Says Game Protector J. A. Leien- 
decker: “The Berks County Fed- 
erated Sportsmen are offering a 

y to the member club that turns 
in the greatest number of crow feet. 
This contest has developed quite a 
number of crow shooters. It is easy 
to find dead crows in most of our 
fields, but they are usually without 
feet. The North End Club of Read- 
ing is offering 3 shells for each pair 
of crow feet.” 


Hellertown Sportsmen’s Association 


Organized sportsmen are pra to 
realize the value of youth education 
in conservation, and are cooperating 
with the schools and youth groups in 
instilling in our young people an ap- 
preciation of our wildlife and other 
natural resources. 


One popular method is that of pro- 
viding them with educational litera- 
ture. Recently, on behalf of the 
Hellertown Sportsmen’s Association, 
dub president Freeman Smith pre- 
sented eleven sets of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission’s new bird 
and mammal charts to schools in the 
Hellertown Borough and to the Boy 
Scout troops in the area. This com- 
mendable gesture could be profitably 
copied by sportsmen’s organizations 
throughout the state. 


Fayette County Federation 


In observance of National Wildlife 
Week the Fayette County Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs has purchased 
forty sets of Bird and Mammal Charts 
to be distributed to the schools of 
Fayette County, National Wildlife 
Week Chairman Les Secoy, Point 
Marion, announced. 


These full color charts, were’ pur- 
chased from the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission through District. Game 
Protector ‘Tom Meehan, as part of 
the Federation’s educational program 
in wildlife conservation. Secoy, also 
president of the Fayette group for 
1952 stated. “We hope that they will 
be used to good advantage in our 
schools and provide an incentive to 
further study of our wildlife re- 
sources.” 


Bedford County Federation 


Game Protector John R. Hiller, of 
Hopewell, reports that last fall the 
Bedford County Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs had 10,000 safety zone 
signs printed to be distributed to 
farmers to post around their build- 
ings. 

Hiller said, “This move had a 
good sportsman-farmer relations as- 
pect. As I drove over Bedford County 
last fall it was pleasant to see safety 
zone signs posted wheré previously 
there were no trespass signs. 

“Most of the farmers are of the 
opinion that the safety zone signs 
provided them more protection from 
careless hunters than did no trespass 
signs,” said Hiller, and he suggested: 
“Judging from what I observed, this 
would be a worthwhile project for 
sportsmen in all 67 counties to 
foster.” 


Northampton Federation 


A predator control contest was 
sponsored by the Northampton 
County Federation of Sportsmen’s 
clubs, which began on September 1, 
1950 and continued until June ‘31, 
1951. Three prizes totaling $100 dol- 
lars were awarded to the members re- 
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ceiving the highest number of points. 

Elwood Savitz, Lower Mt. Bethel 
club won $50 for his score of 561 
points including 7 red and 27 grey 
foxes and 17 crows. Ralph Crozier, 
Easton club won $30 for his score of 
360 including 360 pair of crows feet, 
and Charles Deemer, Monocacy club 
won $20 for his score of 304 includ- 
ing 19 foxes. Runner-up were Ralph 
Green, Petersville club 272 points; 
George Long, Bethlehem Township 
club, 239 points, and Louis Bartako- 
vits, 208 points. In all 101 Foxes, 557 
crows, 7 weasels and 7 water snakes 
were reported. 

This years contest began Septem- 
ber Ist and will end August 31, 1952. 
Points for red and grey fox, weasel, 
skunk, oppossum, wild cat, crows, 
horned owl, goshawk, coopers hawk, 
water snakes, snapper turtle and 
crows eggs will be given in this years 
contest. Oppossum, snappers, skunk, 
wild cats and crows eggs have been 
added to this years list of predators. 
Six awards totaling $125 will be 
awarded. 

Committee in charge are George 
Long, Bethlehem Township rod and 
gun club; Leo Gallagher, Freemans- 
burg rod and gun club; and Paul 
Siegfried of the Easton Rod and Gun 
club. 


Warren Field and Stream Club 


The Warren Field and Stream 
Club, Warren, Pa., apparently be- 
lieves Johnny Appleseed pioneered 
a worthwhile program. 

This spring, the club distributed 
500 packets containing three varieties 
of seeds of trees and shrubs that 
produce ideal wildlife habitat. Sports- 
men receiving them were advised 
where and how to plant for best re- 
turns, and were warned to avoid 
planting in country over-run with 
deer. 

The Warren organization is widely 
known for its vision and _ public 
spiritedness. Here again the Field and 
Stream Club shows the way by plant- 
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ing to increase later game popu . 
tions through the development of the 
prime wildlife necessities, food and. 
cover. 





SHOW-OFF CUBS AND 
TAUGHT LESSON BY 
MOTHER BEAR 


Game Protector Norman Erickson, Em 
porium, reported this recent interesting of 
currence: Returning to his headq 
about 2:00 p. m., the officer saw a gre 
of people on the road ahead looking 
citedly down the mountain near Ho 
Siding. In curiosity, Erickson added Tig 
presence. What he, too, saw were three litt 
cubs playing in a small maple tree. In & 
45 minutes they performed they drew a la 
number of spectators, some of whom t 
“ringside seats” near the tree while oth 
photographed the little clowns close-up) 

Then Mother Bear—weight about 2 
pounds—peered over a log about 35 yard 
away. She gave the people at the tf 
a cold, unappreciative look and heade 
straight for them. They quickly scrambled 
back to safer positions on the road. 

By this time the cubs were pretty 
down out of the tree. In a matter of secon¢ 
Mother Bear had scolded and cuffed 1 
young exhibitionists down the hill and ¢ 
of sight into the forest. 





